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THE WORLD-VIEW OF MODERN THEISTIC 
PHILOSOPHY. 


E. E. KRESGE. 


Modern philosophic conceptions of God have had two dis- 
tinct sources. One type has had its origin in the philosophy of 
Spinoza, and has been transmitted, in slightly different forms, 
through such notables like Herder, Schleiermacher, Hegel, 
Paulsen and Royce. God, viewed as substance by Spinoza, 
and as logic by Hegel, is the only ultimate and absolute re- 
ality. Nature and man are only differentiated modes of the 
divine being, and have no substantial existence of their own. 
We are in the realm of a thoroughgoing monism. This type 
of God-conception does not concern us directly in this article. 
These philosophers cannot properly be classified as theists 
because they deny, in any real sense, the personality of this 
absolute being whom they call God. This type of thought, 
however, has profoundly influenced modern theism through 
its emphasis upon the divine immanence in man and in nature 
in contrast to the prevailing idea of transcendence, and also 
through its emphasis of gradual growth and development as 
the law of the universe in distinction from the idea of a 
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special creation. The modern ideas of immanence and evolu- 
tion we owe largely to the systems that have had their source 
in Spinoza. 

A second type of thought has had its origin in Kant. But, 
unlike Spinoza, Kant has had three distinct classes of fol- 
lowers. In his Kritik of Pure Reason he drew a sharp line of 
demarcation between the knowable and the unknowable. The 
understanding is limited to the sensible, while the supersen- 
sible, if there is any such thing at all, must remain unknown. 
In the Kritik of Practical Reason he posits God for the sake of 
morality. Complete good, which is the codrdination of virtue 
and happiness, to which every man is entitled, cannot be real- 
ized by us unless we believe with all our might in a good God 
through whose omniscience and omnipotence this can be thought 
of as possible. God is posited simply to actualize a concept of 
the will whose origin and validity by no means depend upon 
the existence of God. In the third Kritik Kant posits God as 
a principle of judgment that must be assumed for the sake of 
explaining life and collective nature; but, true to the episte 
mological limitations set in the first Kritik, he denies that we 
can know that there is such a being as we must assume. In 
spite of the protests of the serious minded little man, many 
have passed from the epistemological limitations of the first 
Kritik straight into scepticism. Others, influenced primarily 
by the second Krittk, like Fichte, Jacoby, Ritschl and some 
modern pragmatists, have transferred God altogether from the 
realm of the physical to the moral. God is made an object of 
faith and is interpreted in terms of moral purpose. Still 
others, like Lotze, have started with Kant’s epistemology, but 
have gone beyond the limits set therein. We can know only 
phenomena; but this does not mean, according to Lotze, that in 


knowing phenomena we do not know reality, for in the phe- — 


nomena reality is given, for the reality of a thing lies in its 
activities, not in a quiescent something behind them; and the 
better we know the activity of the thing, whether the thing be 
God, or our own souls, or a tree, the more thoroughly we know 
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the thing itself. Through its sensible manifestations of itself 
we penetrate to its supersensible source. In this way some 
knowledge of the supersensible must be granted. Thus Kant 
has been the father of sceptics, pragmatists and theists. 

The object of this paper will be to show the trend of thought 
of the men who have been influenced, directly or indirectly, 
by the last two Kritiken of Kant, and have felt in addition the 
force of the idea of the divine immanence realizing itself by 
an evolutionary process as declared in those systems that have 
had their source in Spinoza. I will ask the readers of the Rr- 
view to pardon me for devoting more space to pointing out the 
methods of the philosopher than to the actual portrayal of his 
philosophy. I do this because the Weltanschauung of this type 
of philosophy is more or less familiar to us all, for it agrees 
essentially with that of modern theology, while the philosophic 
method may not be so well known. In this philosophy we find 
the old tenets with which we are all familiar, namely a per- 
sonal God, who is the creator and governor of the world; a real 
material world, which is the medium of spiritual activity and 
the means through which spiritual purpose is realized. This 
type of philosophy believes in the ethical freedom of the indi- 
vidual, and, for practical purposes, admits the immortality of 
the soul. It is a world that looks very much like the world of 
our christian faith. 

The philosopher, however, goes beyond the task of the theo- 
logian. He will not accept these tenets because they are said 
to be supernaturally revealed to miraculously inspired men, 
or because some ecclesiastical authority bids him do so. They 
must approve themselves as true and real, or else cannot be 
accepted as valid theoretical or practical principles. He will 
subject them to an impartial criticism. He will ask: are these 
principles universal or necessary? Can these things be known 
or determined by any valid process of knowing? Can we 
apply to them the rigid tests to which we subject all other 
matters of truth? If this cannot be done, these beliefs can 
have no place in a philosophical system. The ultimate court 
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of appeal is reason, either pure or practical. A thing must 
approve itself to the understanding or the will, or else remain 
a matter of honest doubt. In the case of some philosophers 
of this type the theoretic tendency predominates. They will 
ask: can the thing be known and, therefore, be classed as a 
cognizable object? In the case of others the practical tendency 
predominates. They will ask: does it make a vital difference 
for life and conduct whether we believe these things or not? 
And there are still others in whose thinking there is a blending 
of the theoretic and the pragmatic tendency. This latter dis- 
position is my own personal attitude in the matter. 


I. Tuer Personat Gop. 


The first of these theistic concepts is that of a personal God 
to whose intelligence, creative activity and goodness we refer 
the world of our experience as the ultimate ground of its exist- 
ence and purpose. We should not classify as a theistic philos- 
ophy any system in which this conception is not fundamental. 
But is this concept one that has any theoretic value? Is the 
personal God, in whom the theist believes, an object for the 
understanding at all? This is the first crucial question. 

Among cognizable objects, or objects that approve them- 
selves to the understanding, are first a few axioms, or intuitive 
principles, which are immediately recognized as true the mo- 
ment they properly confront the mind. It is absolutely impos- 
sible to doubt them. They are absolutely true. For example, 
“that a thing cannot both be and not be”; “that the sums of 
equals are equal,” etc. Here we are in the realm of absolute 
and immediate certainty. A second class of cognizable objects, 
or facts that can be proved to the understanding to be abso- 
lutely true, and therefore cannot be doubted, are those that can 
be logically deduced from universal principles like the above, 
or from definitions given by the understanding. For example, 
given a few axioms and definitions and you can logically de- 
duce the world of geometrical extension, the truth of which 
no man can doubt. Given the definition of a circle as a plane 
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figure every point in whose circumference is equally distant 
from a point within called the center, and you can prove a 
number of propositions following from this definition that can- 
not be doubted. All geometrical and mathematical truth is of 
this class that can be proved with absolute certainty. 

Some of the older theistic philosophers, trained in geometry 
and logic, attempted to establish their philosophy after the 
fashion of mathematics. St. Anselm, for example, began his 
system with an intuitive principle which was supposed to be 
universal and immediately known to be true and, therefore, 
not to be doubted. “I have an idea of a being than whom 
nothing can be more perfect. If this being does not exist, then 
my idea is not an idea of a most perfect being. But I cannot 
doubt that I have such an idea, therefore this most perfect 
being must exist.” It is needless to say that the inference of 
the existence of God from an idea of him is an unwarrantable 
venture of reason. Descartes’ famous ontological argument is 
still more faulty. “I think, therefore I am.” This is true. 
Descartes could not doubt this. But the next step is a daring 
leap. “ Because I am, therefore God must be.” From contin- 
gent being he infers necessary being, which is a logical fallacy, 
for this would make the universal deducible from a particular 
fact. The major premise of the ontological arguments is not 
true. We must frankly admit that the idea of God, as an in- 
tuitive principle immediately known to be true, does not bear 
the test of criticism. The fundamental conception with which 
theistic philosophy deals does not have the ring of absolute 
certainty about it that the truths of mathematics have. But 
this is not necessarily a cause for uneasiness; for an intuition, 
or axiomatic concept, no matter how immediate it is, and 
therefore prior to the individual’s experience and that upon 
which all his experience depends, is, after all, upon close psy- 
chological analysis, found to be only a mental disposition with 
which the individual is born due to the racial experience of 
his progenitors. The famous a priori forms with which Kant 
begins his epistemology, and by means of which he discomfits 
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empiricism, are only the mental tendency with which every 
individual is born and with which he begins his mental experi- 
ence; but the mental disposition itself is the result of a racial 
experieme. We have no intuition of God simply because there 
has been no sensible racial experience of Him. 

A third class of cognizable objects are those things of fact of 
which we can have sensible experience and which can, in a 
sensible way, be demonstrated to the understanding. Cer- 
tainty here is not of the absolutely absolute kind that we find 
in mathematics. But it is still that kind of certainty, possible 
of demonstration through experience, which a reasonable man 
cannot doubt. What matter is in itself we may not know, but 
that it is something of which we can have sensible experience 
we cannot doubt. Whether an object of our experience is 
really green, or whether green is only a mental contribution to 
the object; whether cause and effect inhere in the object, as 
Hume supposed, or whether it is only the mind’s mode of 
judging the object, as Kant claimed, we may not know, but 
that we have sensible experience of color and of cause and 
effect no reasonable man can doubt. This realm of things and 
the laws of their behavior is the field of science for which we 
must claim a degree of certainty sufticient for the practical 
business of life. 

That the supersensible belongs to the realm of fact, demon- 
strable to the understanding, we must deny on valid epistemo- 
logical grounds. We can have no sensible experience of God 
as a spirit, of the soul as an entity apart from its bodily mani- 
festations, of immortality as a post-sensible reality, or of a 
spiritual world above and apart from the material world. The 
faith-faculty of Jacoby and of mysticism in general, which 
claims to penetrate beyond the sensible and apprehend the 
supersensible in itself, is a faculty which the most honest and 
painstaking psychological analysis fails to reveal. It is at this 
point that many students of Kant’s first Kritik, and many 
modern students, trained in logical and laboratory methods of 
ascertaining truth, have turned sceptic. Feeling that logical 
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deduction from universal principles that cannot be doubted, 
or induction from things that can be sensibly experienced and 
demonstrated, are the only ways to truth, they relegate the 
supersensible to the limbo of superstition, or classify it as an 
object of mere credulity. 

But Kant himself steered clear of the rock that shipwrecked 
the faith of many of his followers. Failing in his honest effort 
to find a theoretic basis for belief in God, he postulated a good 
and wise God, as we have already seen, for the sake of realizing 
the complete good, which is virtue in union with happiness. 
Fichte follows Kant in making God solely a postulate of the 
practical reason. And he is more consistently ethical than 
Kant himself in neglecting altogether the latter’s conception 
of complete good as the codrdination of virtue and happiness, 
and seeing it solely in virtue. For Fichte God is necessary, 
not as for Kant, in order to effect the ultimate union of happi- 
ness and virtue, but solely to secure the victory of virtue. For 
Fichte God is the most certain thing in the world, the one thing 
that cannot be doubted. Every triumph in virtue is a complete 
proof of the moral government of the universe. 

This sounds good. But Kant’s and Fichte’s conception of 
God must be viewed in the light of their whole system; and 
when this is done it becomes evident that no God remains 
whose objective reality can in the least way approve itself to the 
understanding. Kant is a gentleman, and the personification of 
sincerity. There may be a being like the Christian God. Kant 
believes that there is, but denies that we can have any knowl- 
edge of him. In the absence of all theoretic proof we postulate 
him for the sake of morality and religion. Fichte, on the 
contrary, scorns the Christian idea of God as a being who 
thinks and feels. Such a conception is the height of vulgar 
superstition. In the last analysis, in the light of his sub- 
jectivism, his God is nothing more than the projection of the 
will of Johann Gottlieb Fichte. He said: “Ich bin der 
Brocken.” In the same sense he might have said: “Ich bin 
Gott.” His view of God, like his view of sticks and stones, 
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must be viewed in the light of his subjectivism in which every- 
thing is dissolved in the crucible of Johann Gottlieb’s con- 
sciousness. Whatever we call objective is simply the subjec- 
tive becoming another to itself for the sake of the complete 
realization of itself. 

For the same epistemological reason certain theologians and 
pragmatic philosophers have denied that the supersensible can 
in any way at all become an object of knowledge. Ritschl, 
for example, influenced by the Kantian theory of knowledge 
that only phenomena can be known, broke away from tradi- 
tional theology so far as it has to do with supra-phenomenal 
matters, the being of God, the creation of the universe, the 
nature of the soul, and the future life. All such transcen- 
dental subjects Ritschl rules out of religion. We can know 
nothing about them, and if we could, they would not fall within 
the religious realm, for religion moves wholly within the 
sphere of value judgments. No theoretical judgment what- 
ever, whether it concerns God, or the world, or the soul, can 
have any religious significance. And so no universal objec- 
tive validity can be claimed for religious truths, and the effort 
to establish them by demonstration is vain. This is thorough- 
going pragmatism. Ritschl postulates God only as an object 
of faith that shall give us the victory over the world. 

Personally I have the sincerest respect for pragmatism 
which has its root in Kant’s second Kritik. It steers clear of 
that cheap scepticism that had its source in Kant’s first Kritik. 
But I feel, at the same time, that the pragmatic solution leaves 
unsatisfied a legitimate need in theistic thought. Pragmatism 
has been too ready to abandon the theoretic task. Even for the 
sake of morality we need a more substantial God than the 
mere postulation of a purpose that shall make possible the 
realization of the moral law, or that shall give us the victory 
over the world. Unless I can feel that God is something real, 
something more than an object of my good will, I cannot 
receive much encouragement from the idea. Even as a mere 
matter of faith from a pure practical point of view a thing 
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must, in some way, approve itself to the understanding. Kant 
has exerted a potent influence in this direction through his 
Kritik of Judgment, a work that was given tothe English world 
only twenty years ago, and whose value for theistic thought is 
little recognized even to-day. In this last great work Kant 
maintains that God must be assumed, not only as an object of 
faith for the sake of morality, but also for the sake of satisfac- 
torily explaining life and collective nature. The idea is a prin- 
ciple of judgment as well as of the practical reason. It is true 
that Kant steadfastly denies that the idea has any determinate 
value for judgment, but does this because of the restraint 
placed upon himself in the first Kritik. At this point students 
of Kant have gone beyond him, and have discovered theoretic 
value in the principle of explanation to which he has called 
our attention. The thing that must be assumed, as the only 
principle by means of which a known experience can be ex- 
plained, is as real and as true as the experience that we must 
thus explain. Lotze was the first one to go beyond Kant and 
ascribe reality to the explanatory concept that we must assume 
for the sake of explaining our experience. Even Ritschl tacitly 
admits the truth of this, and it is part and parcel of the episte- 
mology of both the new realism and the new idealism. It is 
my personal conviction, after years of toil and many painful 
misgivings, that the idea of a personal God is an explanatory 
concept for which we may claim the same degree of theoretic 
certainty that the scientist may claim for bodies and the laws of 
their behavior. In either case, on the last analysis, an « remains 
as far as the understanding is concerned. I may be able to 
show better than I can define what is implied in a necessary 
explanatory concept. 

Let us suppose that on an excursion into a desert island, on 
which no human being was ever known to dwell, we should 
find a sand cone very perfectly formed. The fact of our dis- 
covery would not perplex us. The cone can be explained, 
satisfactorily to our understanding, by purely mechanical 
causes. The sand grains were blown together and heaped up 
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in this peculiar form by the wind. The cone was formed by 
a peculiar whirling motion of the wind. The whirlwind was 
formed by a warm current of air, moving in one direction, 
meeting a cool current of air moving in an opposite direction. 
We can account mechanically for the origin of the warm cur- 
rent and the cool current, for their meeting, and for the pecu- 
liar whirling motion which they originate. Air currents and 
sand grains sufficiently explain to our minds the fact of the 
sand cone on this desert island. We need assume nothing 
more than sand grains and air currents to account for the fact. 

But let us suppose that a short distance from the sand cone 
we should find a regular decagon carefully inscribed in a circle 
in the sand. Here we have the same element, sand. But we 
need something more than air currents mechanically originated 
and moved to account for the decagon in the circle. We must 
assume a mind, some intelligent being, to explain this fact. 
This new fact of our discovery has all the evidences of mind in 
it, and it can be explained only by the assumption of mind. 
Hither some of the anthropoid apes on the island must possess 
a high degree of intelligence, or else there must be some other 
being there whose mind works after the analogy of our minds. 
And such being the case we ask: is not the mind that we must 
assume, in order to explain this indubitable fact of a decagon 
in the circle in the sand, as real and as sure as the decagon 
itself which we see with our eyes? 

Or let us suppose a still more complicated case. A short dis- 
tance from the decagon in the circle we find some very strange 
characters in the sand. On closer investigation they are found 
to be letters, and the letters are arranged into words and the 
words into sentences. This arrangement of letters into words 
and words into sentences expresses thoughts and ideas. We 
cannot doubt that these strange characters in the sand mean 
something, that they express a purpose. How now shall we 
explain the existence of these strange characters in the sand, 
and especially the evidence of a design according to ideas? 
This new discovery in our desert island assigns us a problem 
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for solution, and to solve it we must adopt some satisfactory 
principle of explanation. 

Let us apply to this strange Senna in this strange place 
some of the non-theistic philosophic methods that have been 
employed to explain the world of our experience. Here is one 
of our excursionists, influenced by Democritus and the atom- 
ists, who calls himself a materialist, who would explain this 
fact precisely like we explain the sand cone. Sand grains and 
motion are the only principles of explanation he needs. By a 
very peculiar motion the grains somehow got together in the 
form of the letters a, b, c, ete. After a while these combina- 
tions became permanent, and the letters a, b, c, remained in 
their present form. By mere motion again these letters found 
their respective places in words and these words became per- 
manent forms. By and by, also by a peculiar motion, these 
words found their places in the sentences. The thoughts and 
purposes which we seem to find in this thing, and the arrange- 
ment of the whole according to ideas, are only illusions. The 
process has no meaning whatever; or, at best, the meaning that 
it has is derived accidentally. A blind flux of sand grains ex- 
plains it all. Another member of our party, who calls himself 
a hylozoist, is not satisfied with this explanation of the mater- 
ialist. He cannot conceive that a blind flux of lifeless sand 
grains could ever result in so wonderful a thing as these char- 
acters in the sand. He says the sand grains themselves are 
alive, but evidently unconscious, and they seek their places in 
the proper words and sentences precisely like the ameba seeks 
her food and avoids her enemies. But meaning and purpose 
other than that which we read back into the process, or that 
which the process has derived accidentally, there is none. 
Still others in our party, who call themselves by such 
names as pantheist, panpsychist, or panlogist, object to 
these explanations of our friends, the materialist and 
the hylozoist, and substitute a living principle, or sub- 
strate, back of the sand grains according to whose nature 
the sand grains take their place in the words and the words in 
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the sentences. But the substratic principle by which this is 
accomplished is unconscious of both the process and the end. 
One of them calls himself a Spinozist, or an absolutist, and 
calls the substrate the All One, which unfolds itself according 
to its nature, as extended sand grains on the one hand, and as 
thoughts and ideas on the other, but is itself unconscious of its 
unfolding. It aims at no end. Another calls himself a fol- 
lower of Schopenhauer, or a voluntarist, and calls the substratic 
principle the wll-to-live, and that it is the blind striving of each 
sand grain to live that brings about this piece of literature in 
the sand. Still another calls himself an Hegelian and says that 
the substratic principle is logic, and that the sand grains take 
their place in the letters and the letters in words and the words 
in sentences according to the principle of an unconscious logic, 
but that the unconscious process becomes conscious in the last 
step of the process (7. e., in man). Still another calls himself 
a Darwinian and says that the whole perplexing thing is the 
result of a natural selection of sand grains and a survival of 
the fittest combinations. And finally there is one, influenced 
by Berkeley and Fichte, who calls himself a subjectivist, and 
denies that there are any real sand grains there at all. “ This 
thing that you are arguing about,” he declares, “is only the 
projection of our own minds. Mind is the only real thing 
there is.” Thus they pass the time in delightful disputation. 

No one would take seriously an attempt to explain this piece 
of literature in the sand on the above hypotheses. To explain 
it we must assume something more than sand grains in motion, 
or living but unconscious sand grains, or a living but uncon- 
scious substratic principle, according to whose nature, the proc- 
ess takes place unconsciously. To explain the existence, espec- 
ially the purpose which the thing is on good grounds supposed 
to contain, we must assume a creative mind, a personal intelli- 
gence, who arranges the sand grains into letters, and the letters 
into words, and the words into sentences according to a concept 
of reason. There is present in this thing in the sand every 
evidence of mind, as we know and understand the workings of 
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our own minds, and it is only on the assumption of mind work- 
ing according to ideas that we can explain it satisfactorily to 
our own understanding. Of the being who made these charac- 
ters in the sand we may know nothing at all more than that he 
must be able to work according to a concept of reason. He may 
be deaf and color-blind, and minus both hands and legs. He 
may even be minus a body like ours, but minus a mind working 
after the analogy of our own minds he cannot be. If this 
principle of explanation should be denied us there is no other 
left by means of which we can explain the fact at all. Sand 
grains and motion can explain the product only when the 
motion that moves the sand grains is consciously directed. In 
the absence of hands and feet the man may have blown the sand 
grains together into this form in which we find them, but, re- 
gardless of the method, the blowing is consciously directed, 
according to a concept of reason. Without recourse to this 
method of explanation our supposed experience could not be 
explained. The methods which I have rather playfully applied 
to the explanation of this strange experience in our supposed 
desert island have all been applied with all seriousness to the 
world of our every day experience, but with scarcely more satis- 
faction, when the world is viewed as a collective whole, than 
they met with in the attempt to explain the letters in the sand. 

When we turn our attention to the world of our common ex- 
perience we find some things that we can explain on the ground 
of mere mechanism precisely like we explained the sand cone 
in our supposed island experience. In fact the whole inorganic 
world, as an isolated fact that has had a beginning in time and 
that occupies a place in space, can be explained without refer- 
ence to any kind of intelligence immanent or transcendent. 
Given matter (whatever the term may mean) and motion to 
begin with, and the whole of the inorganic world can be ex- 
plained satisfactorily to our understanding on the principle of 
mechanism. <A sand cone is formed by action upon it from 
without. Given sand and a certain motion and you can account 
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for the cone. Likewise you can account for rocks, and moun- 
tains, and rivers, the sun, and the moon, and the planets. The 
astronomer and the geologist need no other principle of ex- 
planation. Matter in motion is the only God they need. 

But in our experience with the world we find other things 
which we cannot explain on the assumption of motion or action 
upon it from without. No organism can be explained on this 
principle, whether it belongs to the vegetable or the animal 
kingdom. Take a tree for example. You cannot explain it on 
the ground of mechanism. It is not produced by motion upon . 
it from without. It produces itself from within. It is both 
cause and effect of itself. It has the ground of both its exist- 
ence and its perpetuation in itself. This is the case with any 
organism, or any thing that has life. It is a process in which 
means are used for certain specific ends, which cannot be said 
of the inorganic object. It is a process in which the whole 
depends upon all the parts and the several parts depend re- 
ciprocally upon the whole,—where the beginning anticipates 
the end and the end presupposes the beginning. In this realm 
of the organic the purely mechanistic explanation fails alto- 
gether. The only exact parallel to this characteristic of organ- 
isms is in a causal combination that can be thought according 
to a concept of reason. By a concept of reason a causal combi- 
nation can be thought which, regarded as a series, would lead 
either forward or backward. In such a series the thing that has 
been called the effect may, with equal propriety, be called the 
cause of that of which it is the effect. For example, Kant 
says, “a house, no doubt, is the cause of the money received 
for rent, but also conversely, the idea of this possible income is 
the cause of the building of the house. Here we have the idea 
of a final cause, or an end set by reason, putting into operation 
the efficient causes.” Now it is only by such a concept of 
reason that we can satisfactorily explain the enigmatical char- 
acteristics of organized beings. Kant was quite right when he 
said: “it is absurd to hope that another Newton will arise in 
the future who shall make comprehensible to us the production 
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of a blade of grass according to natural laws which no design 
has ordered.”! Here then we must employ a different princi- 
ple of explanation from the one employed in the explanation of 
rocks and crystals, mountains and rivers. The botanist and 
the zodlogist must employ a different principle of explanation 
from that of the astronomer and the geologist. Life must be 
explained on the assumption of life as its cause. Pure mech- 
anism must be supplemented by the idea of life. 

Still we must admit, in favor of the hylozoist and the philo- 
sopher of the unconscious principle of nature, that at this point 
we have no warrantable reason for positing a personal intelli- 
gence outside of the organic object itself. It is only too true 
that a large part of the organic world, perhaps the largest part 
of it, in fact the whole vegetable world, and a large part of the 
animal world and even the world of human beings, can be ex- 
plained scientifically on the basis of an immanent but imper- 
sonal and purely unconscious teleology,—by a process that 
wonderfully, in a way surpassing all human intelligence, adapts 
means to ends without being conscious of either the ends or the 
process. All isolated processes of organic nature, all processes 
of bodily growth, healing, ete., all instinctive behavior of men 
and of animals, in fact every behavior of organic life short of ac- 
tion according to ideas and concepts which the reason gives itself 
can be explained satisfactorily to the understanding on the 
principle of an immanent but unconscious teleology; on the 
basis of what Professor William James calls “an apriori neu- 
ral synthesis” which the organism inherits from its pro- 
genitors. 

Thus far in our experience with the world we need not posit 
a personal intelligence outside of or apart from the object that 
needs to be explained. In fact such a principle would be in 
the way of a strictly scientific investigation of nature and her 
products. Neither need we posit a unitary intelligence, but we 
may, as a method of scientific explanation, posit many intelli- 
gences, in fact as many intelligences as there are types of life. 

1 Kritik of Judgment, p. 312. 
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Science, as pure science, needs no God. But we must not feel 
at this point that we have already explored and explained the 
whole world. Here is a weakness in many special scientists. 
When they have satisfactorily explained the isolated fact in 
which they are interested they conclude that they have ex- 
plained the universe. The man of exact observation often lacks 
breadth of observation. The microscope and the telescope do 
not reveal the whole universe. There are some things that can- 
not be put into test-tubes, nor weighed in the scales. 

The man who would explain the whole world after he has 
investigated a part of it makes a fatal mistake. We could ex- 
plain quite satisfactorily to the understanding a single letter or 
several letters, in our island experience on the ground of mere 
mechanical motion of sand grains. But this method fails when 
we see that the letters are arranged into words and the words 
into sentences so as to give expression to an indubitable pur- 
pose. An isolated part of it could be explained mechanically, 
but the whole can be explained only as a work according to a 
concept of reason. And only that man who has taken a broad 
outlook upon the world can rightly explain it. The philosopher 
must be a man of broad vision as well as a man of exact obser- 
vation. And a broad outlook upon the world convinces us of 
that kind of interdependence and interrelation of parts to the 
whole and of the whole to the parts, of the beginning to the end 
and the end to the beginning which is the distinguishing char- 
acteristic of an organism. The inorganic is the basis of the 
organic, and the material is the basis of the spiritual. The 
material anticipates the spiritual and the spiritual presup- 
poses the material. The ultimate end of the process is ration- 
ality and morality; or as Kant has said: “man under moral 
laws.” However well you may be able to explain isolated parts 


of the process by mechanical motion from without, or by an 
immanent but unconscious process from within, the whole 
process in which the parts are so related to the whole as to bring 
about so glorious a result as action according to moral ideals 
betrays every evidence of conscious mind as the animating 
principle of the whole. 
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We can no more think, when we view the world as a collective 
whole, that a mere blind motion of lifeless atoms, or an uncon- 
scious intelligence, or whatever the fundamental law of the uni- 
verse may be supposed to be, has been the sole cause of the 
orderly progress from the inorganic to the organic, and from 
the organic to the rational and the moral, than we can think 
that the individual’s whole life, his thinking and willing, as 
well as the fact of reflex movements, are the product of an un- 
conscious discharge and counter-discharge of sensory and motor 
neurones. In his deliberations, of course, a man is determined 
to think according to the universal laws of thought. He can- 
not think contrary to them nor regardless of them. The course 
and progress of his thinking are determined by them. But 
these laws in and of themselves, apart from the use and control 
of them by the personal ego, are empty potentialities resulting 
in nothing orderly and consistent. Neither could all the laws 
that science has revealed to us have resulted in the orderly 
progress from the unicellular animals to the rational and moral 
in man, without the supervision of a conscious intelligence, or 
world-cause. In the world-whole are the trade marks of con- 
scious mind, and it is only by the assumption of such a mind 
that the evidence which we experience can be explained. Just 
as we reason from the analogy of our own minds to the mind of 
Mr. Jones, whose mind in itself is as unknowable an x as any- 
thing can be, but to whom we must attribute mind in order to 
explain his behavior that could not be explained otherwise, so 
here we posit a personal intelligence as the origin and guiding 
principle of the world process, because no other principle ex- 
plains it. Charles Darwin in the closing paragraph of his 
Origin of Species says that we can ultimately explain the origin 
of the species only on the ground that the Creator has breathed 
the principles of the evolution into the several progenitors or 
even into one original progenitor. Kant said this same thing 
long before Darwin. Tracing your explanatory principle back- 
ward you will always end with “a specification of nature” for 
which Kant says you must assume a divine or intuitive under- 
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standing, Every principle of explanation that has had the | 
whole world in view and has denied this has begged the ques- 
tion at some important point sooner or later. Deny us this | 
principle and the world as a collective whole must remain un- 
explained. This is the logical conclusion of a method of ex- | 
planation to which Kant has called our attention in his last 


great work. | 





Kant then has blazed the way for modern theistic philosophy 
but, as we have seen, himself refused to follow the way which 
he pointed out. What he gives us with one hand he takes back 
again with the other. He admits that the only way that we can 
explain organic nature and collective nature is by the assump- 
tion of a personal God as ground and cause of the world, but ' 
stontly denies that the idea has any value other than a mere 
explanatory one. Though we must assume such a being as the 
only explanatory principle that an understanding like ours can } 
lay hold of there is, however, no guarantee that there is such a 
being. Fie makes use of the principle to help him out of a dit f 
feulty, bet having used it, he throws it away, In the last two | 
ritiken Kant is evidently chafing under the limits of knowledge 
set down im the first Kritik. Only phenomena, or that whieh { 
actively appears fo our sensibility, can become an object of , 

knowledge. The supersensible is viewed as something quiescent . 
behind the phenomena. A criticism of Kant’s epistemology has ( 
convinced us that there is no ground for his absolute distinction c 








between the sensible and the supersensible. Kant himself ad- a 
mits this more than once in his Kritik of Judgment when he I 
says the supersensible is the ground of the sensible. Kant him- I 
self has thus opened the way that leads beyond hin, for if the 8 
supersensible is the ground of the sensible, it follows that the c 

f 


supersensible is revealed in the sensible, or that something of 
the noumenon appears in the phenomenon. Of course there is 
an x in this supersensible that evades knowledge, but this is 
also true of the sensible itself. The better we know the sensible W 
the nearer we get to the x in the supersensible. Furthermore, 
Kan’t logic suffers at this point because of the epistemological 
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limitations of the first Kritik. If the world can be explained 
to an understanding like ours only on the assumption of a per- 
sonal God than the existence of this personal God is at least as 
sure as the world that must be explained by this assumption. 

A seeond point of diffieulty for Kant is the fact that this divine 
mind that must be assumed as an explanatory principle is intur- 
tive, and must be able to see the whole before the parts and the 
end before the beginning, while our finite minds are purely dis- 
cursive and always proceed in a linear series from cause to effect 
and from the known to the unknown. The two are absolutely 
different, says Kant and there is no reasoning by analogy from 
the one to the other. It is quite true that on the ordimary proc- 
esses of reasoning we proceed only in a linear series from cause 
to effect. In the transpiration of an event in time we perceive 
the particular acts which make up the event only progressively, 
4, €, moment hy moment. We never see the end until the 
separate moments have transpired. Or in the solution of an 
ordinary problem in arithmetic we proceed step by step in the 
solution and see the conclusion only after the several steps in 
the proof have been taken. If the divine mind were of this 
purely discursive tyne, autiged ta experience ar prove a thing 
before it could be known, then obviously the assumption of such 
a mind would not help us explain the wniverse. And, on the 
other hand, if our finite minds were only and absolutely of this 
discursive type we could, as Kant has said, never reason by 
analogy from our minds to the divine mind. But there is a 
limited sense in which our finite minds operate intuitively. 
In those propositions in mathematics which we call axioms we 
see the end in the statement of the proposition. We sce the 
conclusion before taking the various steps in the proof. We 
foresee the conclusion in the statement of the proposition, be- 
cause we ourselves give the law to the proposition in question. 
And it is just this thing that the intuitive understanding of 
which Kant speaks does. It foresees the end of the process to 
which it itself has given the law. It is perfectly legitimate, 
therefore, for us to reason from the analogy of our own minds to 
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the divine mind, for the two are only infinitely different in de- 
gree and not absolutely different in kind. Modern theistic 
philosophy then agrees with Kant that the evidence of mind 
which we see in life and collective nature can be satisfactorily 
explained only on the assumption of mind as its cause, but goes 
beyond Kant in its claim that the thing that must be assumed 
for the sake of explaining the thing that is experienced, is as 
sure as the thing that is experienced. More than this is not 
claimed for the argument. This is the trend of thought of 
those theistic philosophers who honestly and conscientiously 
seek for a firmer basis than is afforded the mind in Kant’s 
second Kritik, or in the ethics of Fichte, or the theology of 
Ritschl. 

On the Character or Nature of the World-Ground.—The 
personal God as a necessary explanatory concept at which we 
have arrived is, however, a quite empty concept. The mere 
existence of a personal world-cause who acts according to a con- 
cept of reason is reasonably assured by the absolute necessity of 
assuming it for the sake of explaining our experience of the 
world; but what kind of a God he is, other than one who acts 
according to ideas of reason after the analogy of our own 
minds, is as undetermined as ever. In the older theistic philos- 
ophies the goodness of God was determined on apriori grounds. 
In the famous ontological arguments the goodness of God fol- 
lows from the nature of infinite being like the angles of a tri- 
angle from its sides. An infinite being means a perfect being, 
and goodness is one of the attributes. But in the ontological 
arguments, as we have seen, the major premise does not bear 
rigid testing, and the conclusions drawn from it cannot be 
sounder than the premise itself. Modern theistic philosophy 
abandons all attempts to determine either the existence or the 
attributes of God on apriori grounds. What God is must be 
determined if determined at all, by the way in which he mani- 
fests himself in his world. Apart from a few propositions in 
mathematics which depend upon axioms, or definitions of the 
understanding, nothing can be known by us but that which 
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manifests itself to us in some sensible way. And this is just as 
true of our knowledge of God, and of our own souls, as it is of 
our knowledge of the plant and the animal. The only way 
then that we can form a valid opinion of God’s character that 
has any theoretic value whatever is by an impartial judgment 
of his sensible manifestations of himself in the world in which 
we live. And in the world all those things must be considered 
as manifestations of the divine that are not due to human 
choices, or the sum of human choices and their consequences. 

Three distinct views have been held as to the nature or char- 
acter of the world-ground, namely that it is indifferent to any 
end, and, therefore, neither good nor bad; or that it is evil, or 
that it is good. Those who would explain the world as the un- 
folding of an unconscious principle hold to the opinion that 
this principle is indifferent to any end. Those who would 
adapt the world and life to themselves and their caprice are 
prone to pessimism, and call God evil and life undesirable. 
While those who rationally adapt themselves to the world and 
life are hopefully optimistic and call.God good. Believing as -we 
do, on good grounds, that God created the world according to 
concepts of reason, we have excluded the idea that he is indiffer- 
ent to ends, and only two possible views remain for our con- 
sideration: either that God is evil or that he is good. Both of 
these views have been held in the past and are being held 
to-day. 

The moralistic pessimist, Rousseau for example, claims that 
the evident tendency in life is to become immoral, and the more 
we progress in the arts and civilization the more immoral life 
becomes. The historians of the humanistic period went back to 
the beginnings of life and society to find perfection.- The 
higher up the stream they went, the more evil they claimed to 
find. Others claim that there is nothing pleasurable or desir- 
able in life. The sensationalistic pessimist, Schopenhauer for 
example, claims that all life is painful, and therefore, an evil. 
And the higher life flows the more painful and evil it becomes. 
Neither is it the universal belief of religion that the world is 
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good and that it is guided with a view to the good. A large 
part of the religious world sees nothing but evil in the world 
and looks and hopes for nothing but Nirvana, the total anni- 
hilation of all sensibility and personality. Furthermore, these 
men claim to draw their conclusions from the evidence offered 
in the court of the world. Rousseau goes to history and to ex- 
perience to prove that the tendency in life is to become im- 
moral. Schopenhauer claims to build up his system upon valid 
psychology, namely the fact that all striving, all desire, and all 
willing, is painful. Pain is an evil, and since all there is to 
life is this painful desiring, and striving, and willing, there- 
fore, all life is bad, and our world is the worst possible world 
that could exist. Von Hartman differs from his master in 
that he thinks our world is the best possible world that could 
exist under the circumstances, but is still so bad that it would 
better not exist at all. In the City of Dreadful Night, by 
James Thomson, the personal God himself is addressed in 
terms of distrust and hatred. 


‘“Who is most wretched in this dolorous place? 
I think myself; yet I would rather be 
My miserable self, than He 
Who formed such creatures to his own disgrace. 


‘¢The vilest thing must be less vile than Thou 
From whom it had its being, God and Lord! 
Creator of all woe and sin! abhorred, 
Malignant, and implacable.’’ 


In these systems the world-ground, in whatever form it is con- 
ceived, is viewed as evil, and the goal of the world as unde- 
sirable. 

All the philosopher can do is to examine, in a critical way, 
the evidence that is offered in the court of the world, and pass 
unbiased judgment upon it. This has been done by the theistic 
philosopher, and the conclusion reached is quite different from 
the above. The moral pessimist and the humanistic historian 
who went back to the beginnings of history and society for per- 
fection have simply mistaken innocence and simplicity for per- 
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fection. But simplicity is not goodness, and innocence is not 
perfection. No one would deny that evils increase with the 
advance of civilization, but so also do virtues and the desirable 
things of life, and there is no way of determining with mathe- 
matical precision which overbalances the other and by how 
much. But the judgment of history is that there has been a 
moral evolution as well as a physical evolution. In fact there 
is more and plainer evidence for our faith in a moral evolution 
than there is for physical evolution, and in this moral evolution 
the good and desirable things of life have increased more than 
the evil and the undesirable. The physical world is not yet 
perfect, but physical evolution tends more and more toward 
perfection. And the better we get to know and the more care- 
fully we make use of the universal laws of growth and develop- 
ment the more do we assure and hasten this perfection. The 
moral world is also still far from perfect, but the tendency is 
toward perfection, though the progress is almost imperceptibly 
slow and not always in a straight line. Pessimism is the prod- 
uct of individual disposition rather than the result of an impar- 
tial criticism of the evidence offered by experience. We know 
that the moral pessimism of Rousseau grew directly out of his 
own unhappy experience with the corrupt and unjust court 
life of Louis XV. The pessimism of Lord Byron grew out of a 
chronically bitter disposition. His moral vision was sickly and 
he saw all things morally black like the poor victim of jaundice 
sees all things yellow. Schopenhauer worked out his pessimism 
in the best of hotels and amid delightful surroundings, but the 
one little bit of psychology upon which his entire sensational- 
istic pessimism rests is unsound; for not all desiring, and will- 
ing, and striving, are painful experiences. Only that willing 
and desiring is painful where the object of the desire is not 
obtainable, or where its realization is postponed too indefi- 
nitely. But where there is hope that the object of our desire 
can be realized there can be the keenest pleasure in the pursuit 
and the striving. The pleasure that is derived from athletic 
contests and the chase, for example, refutes completely the one 
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bit of psychology upon which the huge and ugly mass of Scho- 
penhauerian pessimism rests. The pessimism in the City of 
Dreadful Night is too common and too cheap to encourage a 
controversy. It is the pessimism of the vulgar spirit who 
would adjust the world and life to his own selfish caprice and 
chafes under the restraint which the universe imposes upon 
him, 

It is evident, however, to a fair-minded man that the goodness 
of God is only a matter of opinion, and not a proposition that 
can be demonstrated to the understanding. But it can be de- 
monstrated to the will. The man who wills to do God’s will as it 
is revealed in the world, but especially in the Kingdom of God, 
will know that God is good, and that the cosmic system is good 
(using good in the sense of tendency toward final good). The 
man who will rationally endeavor to accommodate himself to 
the world and to life, instead of endeavoring to accommodate 
the world and life to himself, will find that life is not an evil 
experience. This is what the psychologist understands by 
spiritually discerning a thing. In this case we have, not a 
doubtful theoretic certainty, but an absolute practical certainty. 

The pragmatist ultimately rests a case on the value it has for 
life and conduct. The pragmatic tests of truth are coherence, 
consistency, and consequences. It may not be contrary to rea- 
son to think the thing in question. The different parts of a 
system may not be contradictory to each other, ete. But above 
all other considerations the consequences of the thing believed 
or posited must be conducive to the highest good. The pragma- 
tist asks: does the thing work? Does it make a vital difference 
whether or not I believe it? He tests the truth ultimately by 
the value it has for conduct. If two theories, like that of 
pessimism and meliorism, are contradictory, he will decide for 
the one that will have most value for life and conduct, or the 
one that works best. And there can be no doubt in the mind 
of a sensible man that the theory that the world is conducive to 
good and happiness has more value for life and conduct than 
any other theory that has been offered. In a world that is in- 
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different and, therefore, conducive to no particular end, or in a 
world that is conducive to a painful or an immoral end, life can- 
not be lived on as high and as noble a plain as it can in that 
kind of a world that offers some encouragement to the man who 
tries to be good. The idea of a good God as world-cause, though 
a proposition that cannot be demonstrated to the understand- 
ing, is necessary for conduct, and therefore, necessary to as- 
sume as a practical hypothesis. 

Here Kant again blazed the way in the right direction for 
modern theistic philosophy, and he himself followed the full 
length of the way. Though, according to the Kantian epis- 
temology as we have already seen, this idea of a personal God 
has no value from a theoretic point of view, yet Kant vigorously 
maintains that it is necessary to assume a personal God who is 
not only good, but also all-wise and all-powerful, in order to 
encourage us in the fulfilment of the moral laws of our being. 
If there were no such being, says Kant, there could be no en- 
couragement that we could receive from anywhere in our effort 
to live up to the dictates of the moral law. Suppose the case of a 
righteous man (Spinoza, e. g.) who believes neither in God nora 
future life, but who, because of his reverence for the moral law, 
would endeavor to practice it. He desires no advantage to him- 
self in this world or in another. He wishes disinterestedly to 
establish the good to which this holy law directs all his powers. 
But his effort is bounded. From nature he receives no accord- 
ance with the purpose he feels himself obliged to accomplish. 
Deceit, violence, and envy will always surround him, and 
nature, which respects not his worthiness to be happy, subjects 
him to all the evils of want, disease, and untimely death, ex- 
actly like the beasts and the evil men around him. So it will be 
until one wide grave engulfs them altogether, honest or not, it 
makes no difference, and throws him back,—who was able to 
consider himself a final purpose of creation,—into that abyss 
of the purposeless chaos of matter from which all were drawn. 
Under such conditions, Kant maintains, the purpose which the 
moral law enjoins upon us to bring about with all our powers 
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must be given up as hopeless. “Thus there is found a pure 
moral ground of practical reason for assuming this cause (1. e., 
a good God) in order that we may no more regard this effort of 
reason as quite idle, and so run the risk of abandoning it from 
weariness.” “That man is morally unbelieving who does not 
accept that which, though impossible to know, is morally neces- 
sary to suppose.’’? This is the trend of thought of modern 
theists whose bent of mind is predominantly practical. A God 
who is all-wise and all-good is made an object of moral faith 
from a practical point of view. 

On the Relation of God to the World.—If God must be as- 
sumed for the sake of satisfactorily explaining the world of our 
experience, and if his goodness must be assumed for the sake of 
properly adjusting our lives to the world, or for the sake of 
winning the victory over it, it still remains to determine the 
relation of this good God to the world. Three different ex- 
planations have been offered. These are: deism, theism, and 
pantheism. 

Deism is the product of the English and German enlighten- 
ment of the early eighteenth century. It believes in a personal 
God who is the creator of the world in which we live. But God 
ereated the world absolutely perfect by an act of his omnipo- 
tence and omniscience. The world is a perfect machine, so 
perfectly made and so admirably adjusted in all its parts that 
it never again needs any interference on the part of God. 
Having made the world so perfectly, God withdrew from it, 
leaving it, not to priests and prophets, but to the natural laws 
imbedded in it. In the system of the Third Earl of Shaftes- 
bury the perfection consists of the beauty and harmony of its 
various parts, and religion consists of enthusiastic admiration 
of this beauty. The English utilitarians saw in the world a 
perfect adaptation of means to man’s happiness. But no mat- 
ter what the end of the world may be conceived to be, the deists 
all agreed that the world was made so perfect once for all as to 


2 Kritik of Judgment, section 86, remark. 
3 Introduction to Logic, p. 60. 
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need no further action on the part of God. Reimarus said: 
“Only bunglers need to assist their machines afterward, but it 
is unworthy of a perfect intelligence to come into such a humil- 
iating position.” The metaphysics of Leibniz can readily be 
construed into perfect agreement with this phase of deism. 
The “ pre-established harmony” means such a perfect making 
and adjusting of all the parts of creation as never again to need 
any interference by way of miracle or any such thing. Having 
made the world, God retired from the scenes of his labor where 
he remains in inglorious inactivity while the clock runs out. 

In traditional theism God is also viewed as the creator of 
the world in which we live. In the beginning God created the 
world good and to his own delight and then retired into his 
sabbatic rest in a local heaven above and apart from the earth. 
Then something went wrong on the earth. There was a fall 
from this good estate, and since then God has had to interfere 
with the world which he created. This interference is in spite 
of law as well as by means of law. In fact miraculous inter- 
ventions which dispense with law are considered specially 
divine. The web of natural law is constantly broken through 
to chasten sinners and to comfort saints. There is a sharp 
antithesis between God and the world, betwen the natural and 
the spiritual, the divine and the human. God communicates 
his will by telegrams from the sky, born by angelic messengers, 
to specially commissioned men to receive them. In deism God 
has nothing further to do with the world, while in this type of 
theism he is constantly setting the world to rights. In one 
case the machine is so perfect as never to need any attention, 
while in the other case it is constantly in need of repairs. But 
in each case the divine machinist is outside of the world. 

In pantheism God is brought down from heaven into the 
world, and is identified with it. God no longer acts upon the 
world, for God is the world. Everything in the world, which 
seems to have a distinct existence, is simply a flux from God, 
and will again flow back into God. Nothing in the world has 
any real identity of its own. The finite being is simply a mode 
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of the divine being, a conscious individual for a while, only to 
be reabsorbed into the All One. Every event in the world is 
therefore divine. In place of the above sharp distinction be- 
tween the divine and the human, the material and the spirit- 
ual, all real distinction vanishes, and good and evil look alike. 
Both religion and piety become a stoic resignation to an inevi- 
table fate. 

There is some truth in each one of these explanations, and 
modern theism seeks to combine these different elements of 
truth into a single, coherent system. With deism and the old 
type of theism it emphasizes the personality of God and his 
moral transcendence, while with pantheism it emphasizes the 
immanence of God. Though transcending the world as the 
moral goal toward which the world moves, God is not outside 
of the world, but in it. Otherwise we would have to abandon 
all hope of ever knowing anything about God. A God at rest 
behind phenomena is a God unknown and unknowable. God 
can be known to an understanding like ours only as he mani- 
fests himself in a sensible way through the sensible universe. 
This is the supreme importance of the Incarnation from the 
standpoint of a theory of knowledge. In Jesus we have the 
full and final issue of the divine immanence in the world. In 
him God manifests himself sensibly to the understanding. In 
Jesus we see God with our eyes, hear him with our ears, and 
touch him with our hands. God immanent in Christ becomes 
known to us in exactly the same way that any other person 
becomes known to us. If you deny this immanence of God in 
the world you remove him absolutely from the realm of the 
knowable. God is in the world like the soul is in the body, 
and he reveals himself through the world precisely like the 
soul does through the body. 

God however manifests himself in the world of nature as well 
as in the realm of spirit, and a comprehensive view of the truth 
may not ignore this fact. The natural and the spiritual are not 
two mutually exclusive and contradictory spheres of existence, 
but together form the whole world of God; and it is only in a 
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system that comprehends the two that God can be rightly © 
known and appreciated. The reality which our theology and 
philosophy have to explain is not a hemisphere, but a sphere, 
the lower side of which is physical and the upper side spirit- 
ual. In the one realm God manifests himself as natural phe- 
nomena, and in the other as spiritual phenomena. Science, as 
pure science, deals exclusively with natural phenomena, while 
religion deals exclusively with spiritual phenomena. But our 
philosophy attempts to comprehend these two hemispheres of 
reality in a unified, coherent system. It tries to get rid of 
neither matter nor spirit. It believes that the natural is the 
necessary and the absolutely indispensable condition for the 
revelation and the realization of the spiritual. Through the 
two hemispheres runs the unifying idea of the good which 
must be realized by us through the adjustment of our lives 
with God’s laws both natural and spiritual. It conceives of 
the natural in the accomplishment of the good, and of spirit 
as manifesting and realizing itself by means of the natural. 
Modern theism, influenced on this point by the systems of 
thought that have had their source in Spinoza, regards the rela- 
tion of the infinite spirit to the infinite universe after the 
analogy of the relation of the finite spirit to the finite body. 
If the relation is any other than this it is such as cannot be 
known by us. A little reasoning from analogy may help to set 
this view more clearly before those to whom this may seem a 
venturesome position. If we ask: what is the individual, or 
what am I? the only answer that we can give is that I, or the 
real ego, am a self-conscious activity. But we cannot conceive 
of this self-conscious activity save as it is incorporated. The 
best answer that I can give is that I am a soul that has a body. 
And this soul can be known as a personality only as it ex- 
presses and individualizes itself by the use of its body and the 
appropriation of its environment. So God, the infinite ego, 
is a self-conscious, spiritual activity; but we cannot know him 
save as he expresses himself in and through his world in both 
its natural and spiritual realm. All attempts to know God 
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apart from this expression of himself in nature and in redemp- 
tive history have been fruitless. Mysticism which claims to 
apprehend the unrevealed God rests upon an untenable theory 
of knowledge. We can know God only in his relation to his 
world. And where is the seat of the soul, or the ego? The 
ancients said in the blood. Descartes said in the pineal gland. 
And some moderns have said in the cortex of the brain. The 
fact however is that the seat of the ego is in no particular 
part of the body at the exclusion of the other parts, but is 
rather in the whole of the body, pervading every fiber and 
avenue of it. Still the soul manifests itself more through the 
intellect, and the feelings, and the will, and their respective 
bodily organs, than through the organs of locomotion. So, 
likewise, God, the infinite ego, is not confined to a local heaven, 
but is rather in the whole of the universe, expressing himself 
in the falling rain and the growing grass, dwelling more fully 
however in the human consciousness than anywhere else, and 
expressing himself more clearly in redemptive history than in 
natural history. It may also be asked: what is the form of the 
soul, or ego? Popular opinion, as ghost-lore informs us, be- 
lieves that the soul resembles the form of the body. The fact 
however is that we know absolutely nothing about any such 
thing as the form of a soul. We know that there is something 
that animates our bodies, but apart from its bodily manifesta- 
tions we know nothing about it. Personality simply means 
action according to conscious ideas and purposes. If we ask: 
when, how, and at what point does the ego become self-con- 
scious ? we must say we cannot know. We only know that such 
a thing actually takes place, but how, or when, we cannot 
know. Consciousness is that indefinable characteristic of men- 
tal states that causes us to become aware of them; but at what 
point in our life we become aware of them, and how we do so, 
is a mystery which no one can solve. Huxley says: “ How it 
is that anything so remarkable as states of consciousness comes 
about as the result of irritating nervous tissues is just as un- 
accountable as the appearance of the Jinnée when Aladdin 
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rubbed his lamp.” If we cannot understand how the life, or 
soul, or ego, or whatever you may wish to call it, which per- 
vades our own bodies, becomes a self-conscious, personal real- 
ity, and yet know that it is so,—why should we throw up our 
hands at the thought that God, the infinite ego, is the animat- 
ing soul of the universe, a self-conscious personality, related 
to this universe like our own souls are to our own bodies. In 
either case the soul is more than the body that it animates; 
and in either case there is an x that evades our mental access 
to it. 
II. Tue Wortp anp true Inpivivvat. 

In its conception of the material world our type of theism 
agrees essentially with the view of the new realism, which is 
a reaction from Locke’s world from which all colors and 
sounds, etc., are washed out, and from the subjectism of 
Berkeleanism and Fichteanism, which leaves no world at 
all. The world with all its colors and sounds, ete., what- 
ever it may be as a “thing in itself,” is real for our experi- 
ence, and we must not dissolve it in the crucible of conscious- 
ness like subjectivism does; nor metamorphose it into an ideal 
that is contrary to our experience of it like idealism has done; 
nor must we make a God of it like pantheism does; nor, on 
the other hand, degrade it into a vile plaything of a demi-god 
or satan like traditional theism does. The world of extension 
is something other than God and also something other than a 
projection of our own wills merely to give realization to a 
moral purpose. The world of matter is not only real for our 
experience, but also indispensable for our life. Tastes and 
smells, colors and sounds, may be mental contributions to 
things. So, likewise, may cause and effect be mental contribu- 
tions to things. But this is not the essential thing. There 
must be something other than sensation, or there could be no 
sensation. There is something external to the mind which 
arouses sensations, and into which the mind projects tastes and 
smells, So, too, there is something external to the mind which 
the mind binds together in cause and effect. This something 
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other than sensation, or other than consciousness, upon which 
both sensation and consciousness depend, is something real for 
our experience and the necessary medium of mental and spirit- 
ual life. To dissolve the material world in consciousness, or 
to metamorphose it into an ideal which our common experience 
flatly contradicts, is playing with the world, and is not helping 
us to understand it. But while our type of theism agrees with 
the new realism in reclothing mother earth in her homely garb, 
which common-sense experience claims for her, it agrees with 
the new idealism, on the other hand, in the conception that 
ultimate reality is to be sought in the realm of spirit. We are 
emerging from the crass materialism which followed upon the 
heels of sensationalism and the laboratory method, which made 
mind and spirit only the product of material organization. 
Instead of this, matter is viewed as the instrument of spirit. 
This is the view of such men like Eucken and Bergson in phi- 
losophy, and men like Sir Oliver Lodge in science. 

The Personality of the Finite Individual.—Theism cannot, 
like pantheism, or like the type of thought that has been influ- 
enced by Spinoza, view the finite being as a mere mode of the 
divine being. The finite spirit is a being with a distinct indi- 
viduality. He is distinct from God on the one hand, and from 
the corporeal world on the other. It is psychologically impos- 
sible for a normal man to view himself otherwise. My abso- 
lute distinctness from all other beings and things is imme- 
diately given in the process of apperception. The impress 
mine which I find on all my mental experiences is a form of 
apperception as much as time and space are forms of sensible 
perception; and both are the product of experience. The 
former is the product of individual experience, while the 
latter is something with which the individual is born and with 
which he begins his individual experience; but he is born with 
this mental tendency or mode because of the racial experience 
of his progenitors. I am willing to define mind with the most 
scientific modern psychologists as simply the sum of all our 
mental activities. Scientific psychological analysis can dis- 
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cover only mental processes, but cannot discover the mind-stuff 
of the older psychology. My mind, so far as strictly scientific 
methods can discover, is simply the sum of my separate acts of 
thinking, feeling and willing. Yet I apperceive these acts of 
thinking, feeling and willing as my acts, though they may be 
separated by years of time. A thought that I thought, and an 
emotion that I felt a year ago is remembered to day as my 
thought and as my emotion. I can no more think of them as 
not mine, as God’s for example, than I can perceive a hard 
object as soft, or a red object as green. My mental constitu- 
tion compels me to stamp the impress mine upon these separate 
mental acts. Every time that I recognize a past experience it 
is by means of the feeling that it belongs to me; it is my experi- 
ence. Without this feeling of “at-homeness,” as Professor 
Titchner puts it, with our past mental experiences there could 
be no memory at all. Every time I remember a thing I bear 
indubitable testimony to my distinctness as a being, to my 
otherness from all other persons and things: in short to a 
substantial personality of my own. 

Again in those acts in which I feel moral responsibility and 
obligation I cannot, by any means or in any possible way, view 
myself as other than a distinct person. It is not God, it is 
not the world, it is not society, but it is J myself who does 
this. It is my act. It is as impossible to feel otherwise as 
it is to think that the sums of equals are unequal, or of an 
effect without a cause. If then in the process of apperception 
I cannot but perceive my separate acts of thinking, feeling, 
and willing as my acts; if in every act of memory I recognize 
a past experience only as I feel a certain indubitable familiar- 
ity with it, 7. e., that it was my experience in the past; and if 
in those acts which involve moral obligation and the like I 
must feel that it is I myself who does this, then surely it is 
folly to cast aside these psychological laws of my being and 
persuade myself by logic, or by prejudice to a theory, that I 
am nothing,—that I am only a mode of an all-inclusive being 
like the individual oak is a concrete mode of the genus oak. I 
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must view myself according to the laws of my being, and this 
means that I must view myself as something distinct from 
everybody and everything else, a real, substantial something. 
Any other view is playing with personality instead of trying 
to understand it seriously. 

In addition to these psychological laws, which force us to 
this immediate feeling of our absolutely distinct individuality, 
we posit the otherness of the finite spirit for the sake of 
morality and religion. There is a practical reason for our 
doing this in addition to the psychological necessity of doing 
it. In a pantheistic system, if it be materialistic, like the 
system of Parmenides can on good grounds be construed to be, 
there can be only a world of geometrical extension. There can 
be physics but no ethics. If the system is spiritualistic, like 
the system of Spinoza is claimed to be, and like the system of 
Paulsen is, then there can be action like the going round of the 
wheels in a mill that are turned by a power external to them, 
but there can be no action involving any real responsibility or 
obligation. As Professor Francis Peabody has said: “A log 
in the stream can float only with the stream.” Or as Hegel 
has said in his criticism of the identity philosophy, “It is the 
night when all cows are black.” Good and evil look alike in 
such a system for everything is divine. In the end every indi- 
vidual thing returns again to its source to begin a new course. 
In such a system every thing worthy of the name religion and 
morality must perish. “ Both love and religion seek for union, 
but it is not the union of absorption or fusion, but rather the 
union of mutual understanding and sympathy, which would 
disappear if the otherness of the persons were removed. Any 
intelligible or desirable longing after God or identification with 
him would vanish if we would confuse the persons.* 

And finally, in any system where the otherness of the world 
and the individual is lost sight of, the universe itself becomes 
involved in absurd contradictions. If the universe is God then 
all the irrationality which we see in it is just so much evidence 
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for the irrationality and stupidity of God. The irrationality 
and sinfulness of men is simply God’s own activity, and all 
confidence in God as a being of reason and goodness will be 
severely shaken. Professor Royce, the greatest living expo- 
nent of absolutism, in his Studies of Good and Evil, Chapter 
I, says: “God and I are identically one and the same person; 
therefore, it follows that when I suffer God suffers, not sym- 
pathetically, but suffers identically what I suffer.” It can 
only follow from this that God has the toothache when I have: 
it because we are identically one and the same person. But if 
God has the toothache when I have it because God and I are 
identically one and the same person, then it follows, for the 
same reason, that God lies when I lie, steals when I steal, 
curses himself when I curse him, and makes a fool of himself 
when I make a fool of myself. This surely is the night when 
all cows are black. In such a system all morality and religion, 
as well as all common sense, are ship-wrecked. 

Determinism or Indeterminism? or the Freedom of the 
Individual.—Theism posits the freedom of the individual as 
well as his otherness. But philosophic theism does not posit 
freedom as a fact that can be proved to the understanding, but, 
on the one hand, only as a concept necessary to assume for the 
sake of explaining the whole of our conduct; and, on the 
other hand, as a concept necessary to believe for the sake of 
morality. Those familiar with the discussions on the problem 
of the will know only too well that neither determinism nor 
freedom can be proved or disproved to the understanding. 
Kant has shown this in'a most ingenious way in the third 
antimony of the Kritik of Pure Reason. You can argue 
either for or against either determinism or freedom with 
pretty much the same show of reason. It is understood that 
by freedom we no longer mean capriciousness, or that meta- 
physical idea of freedom that the individual, in any act at any 
time, is absolutely free to choose one course as readily as an- 
other. This it would be folly to maintain. But, on the other 
hand, it is just as great and as serious folly to hold that the 
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individual’s course in life is as absolutely determined by 
external and internal forces beyond his control as is the course 
of a billiard ball when struck with a cue. To say as certain 
advocates of free will have said: that we are free to choose 
between right or wrong, at any time under any condition, is 
saying what is plainly not true. And to say as the determinist 
_says: that if we knew men as well as we know the parallelo- 
gram of forces we could foretell their actions as accurately as 
we can foretell the direction a ball will take when struck by 
two known forces is plainly begging the question. If we knew 
men as well as we know the parallelogram of forces we could 
do this; but it is very evident that the most careful psycho- 
logical analysis of bodily movements, of attention, of motives, 
of desires, and deliberations has left an undetermined x. And 
this x equals an element of freedom without which moral per- 
sonality can in no manner or means be explained, or accounted 
for. Huxley in his masterful Zssay on Automatism, in which 
he argues that men and animals are merely machines plus 
consciousness, fails utterly in accounting for the difference 
between the machine-like actions of the somnambulist and 
those abnormal individuals, who by accident or otherwise have 
lost their consciousness, and the actions of the normal, wakeful, 
conscious man. Kant said if our minds were of the intuitive 
type, which has been described, we might see that causation 
and freedom are at bottom one and the same thing. But since 
our minds are not of this intuitive type every serious, sensible 
man must do what the serious, sensible Kant did namely make 
use of the two seemingly contradictory principles in an honest 
effort to understand the whole of our experience. 

An important thing in this difficult matter is that we learn 
to distinguish between the logical and invariable sequence of 
things and facts as they occur in space and time, and causation 
by the will according to an idea which it gives itself. Given a 
thing or a fact and you have something that is dependent on 
something else, and that. will be followed by something else. 
You can never find the first thing or fact and so what you find 
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is always dependent upon something else as its cause and 
will be followed by something else as its effect; and so all 
through the world of facts and things. This field of invariable 
sequence is the field of science: of astronomy, physics, chemis- 
try, biology, psychology and history. It is the duty of these 
sciences to trace out this sequence of facts and things and apply 
the knowledge derived from this investigation to life. These 
sciences need no other principle of investigation than that of 
causation. In fact they can make scientific use of no other 
principle. 

But there is another world that cannot be understood on the 
principle of rigid causation and invariable sequence. Kant 
claims that the moral ought is something that the will gives to 
itself as much as the understanding gives the idea of cause and 
effect to things and facts. And freedom, therefore, is a princi- 
ple of the will as much as causation is a principle of the under- 
standing. Whether Kant is right or not in this contention 
makes little difference, for we know that there is a world with 
which we must deal whose foundation is the moral ought; and 
the I ought necessarily presupposes an I can; and the I can 
plainly implies freedom of some kind. “ You can,” says Kant, 
because you ought.” If I cannot do the thing that I ought to 
do; if I am in all respects determined to act just so and in no 
other way like the billiard ball is determined to move in a cer- 
tain direction, then there is no longer room for any such word 
as ought, and the whole science of ethics as the theory of what 
men ought to do collapses. All feelings of responsibility and 
obligation will, on deeper insight and better knowledge, be seen 
to be only an illusion. In such a case there might still be 
treatises on ethics, but they would of necessity be very different 
from those with which we are familiar. Professor Thorndike, 
of Columbia University, has a most fascinating article on: Is 
Meliorism possible on the basis of a purely psychological ex- 
planation of volition? The end which he posits is the old 
familiar one of happiness. But happiness depends, on the one 
hand, on the way the neurones are stimulated, and on the other 
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hand, on the way the neurones discharge or function. Too 
much stimulation, or the wrong kind of stimulation, will result 
in pain, and a clogged discharge of neurones will also result in 
pain. The betterment of the individual, therefore, will depend 
altogether upon proper neural nutrition and a pleasant environ- 
ment. Moral education, legislation for the prevention of crime, 
theories of the good, ete., will give way to the proper oiling and 
setting of the physical machine. To keep it from friction is the 
most you can do for it. Ethics will be defined in terms of 
physiology. 

The kind of freedom we are concerned about is immediately 
given in the feeling of obligation and responsibility. A man 
cannot think of himself as a mill-wheel turned by a crank when 
acting with deliberation. He can do this just as little as he 
can think of an effect without a cause. So long as he feels the 
least obligation or responsibility he must also feel himself free 
to do or not to do the act in question. So long as he can feel 
himself blameworthy or praiseworthy he must view himself as 
under a different principle of causation from that when he 
views himself as a man having red hair, or being only five feet 
tall. No man likes to have red hair, and no man likes to be 
only five feet tall, but in this case it is impossible for the man to 
feel himself blameworthy, while in an act of deliberate wrong 
doing it is impossible not to feel it. In the one case he views 
himself as under the principle of causality, and in the other as 
under the principle of freedom, and the one is just as true as 
the other. Freedom, therefore, is as much a category of the 
practical reason as causation is of the pure reason Fichte, who 
is more completely ethical than Kant, is also more positive on 
this question of freedom. Freedom is the most positive thing 
in the world for Fichte. He says: “TI cannot doubt my .free- 
dom and I cannot doubt my purpose without at the same time 
doubting myself.” 

Neither has the world of common sense been able to consider 
man a mill-wheel turned by the crank of universal causation, 
and it would be a sad day if such could be the case. Take for 
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example, the moral degenerate, who is the pitiful and disgust- 
ing slave of his passions. His present choice is always, so far 
as we can determine, anteceded by an evil desire and his act 
therefore determined. But we still blame him for his conduct, 
or what amounts to the same thing from a practical point of 
view, for the desires which determine his present choice. We 
still attribute freedom to him at some point. Even in his case 
we do not expect his choice to follow invariably from his desires 
like the properties of a circle from its definition, or the angles of 
a triangle from its sides. We view even his conduct as the result 
of a different principle of causation from the color of his hair, 
or the height of his body. Without this principle of explanation 
you simply cannot explain the whole of human conduct. Sur- 
render this principle and you surrender the principle that dif- 
ferentiates man from the brute, and the moral man from the 
degenerate. As little as science could get along with the arbi- 
trary behavior of things in space and time, just so little could 
morality get along with the rigid mechanical determination of 
the will. Just as universal causation is the positive presuppo- 
sition of science, so is ethical freedom the positive presupposi- 
tion of morality; and since morality is as real as physics and 
biology, freedom is as sure a fact as causality. Freedom and 
causality are not necessarily contradictory principles one of 
which must be thrown overboard, but both are true and neces- 
sary, at our present stage of advancement, for the investigation 
and understanding of the whole of our experience. The man 
who will refuse to employ both principles must leave some im- 
portant things unexplained. Of the two, causation is the more 
important principle, and we should make use of it just as far as 
it is possible to use it, but should not, out of prejudice or for 
any other reason, refuse to make use of the supplementary 
principle of freedom wherever causation fails to explain. It 
is this and nothing more that theistic philosophy does. 

On the Immortality of the Individual.—The idea of personal 
immortality has a place in theistic philosophy, but merely as a 
matter of faith from a pure practical point of view. Though 
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of great practical value, the idea has no theoretic value what- 
ever. Our immortality cannot be determined by any valid 
process of cognition, and is, therefore, not an object of knowl- 


edge at all, but merely an article of faith. The ground of this 
belief is quite different from that of the other theistic tenets 


into which we have inquired. 

It is true that the human race has always believed in per- 
sonal immortality. There never has been a race or clan, how- 
ever isolated from the rest of mankind, that did not believe in 
the future life of the individual. “This is,” as James Free- 
man Clark says, “‘not because one race or clan received this 
faith or tradition from another. It hag sprung up independ- 
ently, in all parts of the world, and in all ages, among the 
ancient Egyptians and the ancient Hindus, among those who 
lived in the frozen zone and among those who inhabit the burn- 
ing regions of Africa. The travellers who visited for the first 
time the Esquimaux of Greenland, or the negro tribes on the 
Niger, who first saw the natives of the islands of Oceanica, and 
the Papuans of the Eastern archipelago, found among them all 
a well developed belief concerning a future life. This did not 
come by any process of reasoning, it came as the result of some 
instinctive operation of the mind itself.”® 

Personally I am inclined to attribute a great deal of weight 
to this universal belief of mankind. Something that is believed 
by practically the whole human race, through all time and 
under all conditions, must make an impression upon any seri- 
ous mind, and is well worth an honest consideration. But we 
must admit, when we come to analyze what Mr. Clark calls “an 
instinctive operation of the mind,” and inquire impartially 
into the matter out of which this endearing belief is woven, 
that we fail to find anything that will allow us to classify the 
idea among the things of fact or knowledge. It is not an intui- 
tion, or something that is immediately recognized as true the 
moment it confronts the mind. It is not an immediate feeling 
grounded in some sensible experience like the idea of freedom, 
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which was examined in the preceding section. It is not a 
necessary explanatory concept like the idea of a personal 
Creator who must be assumed for the sake of explaining some- 
thing that we experience. It cannot properly be classified even 
as an instinct of the human race, for an instinct in an indi- 
vidual is a neural tendeney with which the individual is 
born as the result of a sensuous racial experience. No 
individual is born with an instinct that its racial history can- 
not account for. The only way that the idea of immortality 
could be made out an instinct in the individual or the race 
would be by the adoption of Plato’s theory of knowledge that, 
prior to our present state of existence, we existed in another 
state, and that all our knowledge is simply a reminiscence of 
that previous experience. On this ground immortality would 
be an echo in our minds of a preexistent experience. But 
we must deny, on empirical grounds, that the race has had, or 
ean ever have, any sensible experience of immortality, or of 
any data out of which the idea could be developed. The idea 
is, therefore, plainly not a matter of the understanding at all. 
It cannot in the least be proved or disproved to the under- 
standing. 

The idea of immortality can be rightly viewed and appre- 
ciated only as a matter of pure practical reason, or the will. 
The idea no doubt has its ultimate ground in the desire to live 
forever. But this desire is not of low and vulgar origin, but 
is itself born of an innate sense of the dignity and worth of 
the human being and the desirability of life, a feeling shared 
by the naked savage of the tropics and the fur-covered inhabit- 
ant of the polar regions. It may be that the practical reason, 
in a categorical way, impresses the form of timelessness and 
spacelessness upon our moral efforts and experiences, just 
like sensibility impresses the apriori forms of space and time 
upon all the sensible data which we experience. Kant does 
not explicitly state this, but there is no evidence that he would 
deny it. He does say that the moral law, with its categorical 
imperative, presupposes an infinite progress and this, in turn, 
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presupposes an infinite duration of time. And the man who 
aims at moral perfection, as every good man ought to do, must 
view himself and his efforts in this infinite perspective. If 
man were only a phenomenon in space and time his efforts to 
live up to the full requirements of the moral law could receive 
no adequate encouragement. There is therefore a pure prac- 
tical reason for assuming the immortality of the individual. 
In the absence of all theoretic proof, I will be pragmatist 
enough to admit the idea for the sake of the value it has for 
life and conduct. The best and most noble conduct is fostered 
in an atmosphere of rational faith in the immortality of the 
individual. I say rational faith, for I do not mean the lazy 
man’s desire for eternal rest, nor the selfish man’s desire for 
eternal reward, nor the religious hedonist’s desire for eternal 
happiness. But wholly apart from these considerations, that 
man who believes that he is an immortal being, capable of in- 
finite progress in moral goodness and excellence and worthy of 
endless duration, will live this present life more nobly than 
the man who believes that he is only a transitory creature of 
the dust, whose end will be on the refuse heap like the other 
worthless things around him. And the man who believes this 
same thing to be true of his neighbors will be inspired to do 
more for them than the man who believes that they are only 
intelligent animals whose highest need is physical comfort. 
The sage who wrote the Book of Wisdom put these sig- 
nificant words upon the lips of those who do not believe that 
they are immortal beings. “Our life is short and tedious, and 
in the death of man is no remedy; neither is any man ever 
known to return from the grave: for we are all born at an 
adventure, and shall be afterward as though we had never 
been; for the breath of our nostrils is as smoke, and a little 
spark is the moving of the heart, which being extinguished, 
our bodies are burned to ashes, and our spirits vanish into the 
soft air, and our names shall be forgotten in time, and no man 
shall hold our works in remembrance, and our life shall pass 
away like the trace of a cloud, and shall be dissipated like the 
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mist that is driven away by the beams of the sun, and over- 
come with the heat thereof.” . . . “Come on, therefore, let us 
enjoy the good things that are present, and let us speedily use 
the creatures as in youth. Let us fill ourselves with costly 
wines and ointments, and let no flower of the spring pass us 
by; let us crown ourselves with rosebuds before they are 
withered; let none of us go without his share of voluptuous- 
ness; let us leave tokens of our joy in every place, for this is 
our portion and our lot is this.” I believe with the author of 
the Book of Wisdom that a loss of rational faith in immortality 
has a tendency to react unfavorably upon life and morality. 
Convince men, like Epicurus tried to do, that this present life 
is all there is to living, that death is final extinction with abso- 
lutely nothing to fear or hope, and they will eagerly drain the 
cup of this life of all the sensuous pleasures it can hold. 

On the contrary, as Marcus Dods says, “ teach men to believe 
in a future life and you strengthen every moral sentiment and 
every God-ward aspiration by revealing the true dignity of 
human nature. Make men feel that they are immortal beings, 
that this life, so far from being all, is the mere entrance and 
first step to existence; make men feel that there is open to 
them an endless moral progress, and you give them some en- 
couragement to lay the foundations of that progress in a self- 
denying and virtuous life in this world. Take away this belief, 
encourage men to think of themselves as worthless little creat- 
ures that come into being for a few years and are blotted out 
again forever, and you destroy one mainspring of right action 
in men. It is not that men do noble deeds for the sake of re- 
ward: the hope of reward is scarcely a perceptible influence 
in the best men; but in all men trained as we are, there is an 
indefinite consciousness that, being immortal creatures, we 
are made for higher ends than those of this life, and have 
prospects of enjoyments which should make us independent 
of the grosser pleasures of the present bodily conditions.” 
Personally I believe that in the rational conviction that we 
are immortal creatures of infinite moral possibilities and 
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worthy of an endless duration lies one of the strongest springs 
of noble conduct. 

And beyond all this I frankly confess that I would not con- 
sider life worth living for a large proportion of the people, 
perhaps not for most of us, if it were not for the hope of an 
eternal hereafter in which our moral natures can be perfected, 
our deepest hopes fulfilled, and justice realized. If, after bear- 
ing the toil and enduring the pain, we had to lie down and be 
no more, the good and the happiness of this present life, for 
most of us, would hardly be worth the toil and the pain with 
which they must be purchased. And even if this hope should 
in the end prove to be an illusion of the will, I would still con- 
sider it of as much value for poor, struggling, suffering human- 
ity as the most positive truth that science and philosophy have 
been able to discover. “ Let us not forget,” says Victor Hugo, 
“and let us teach it to all, that there would be no dignity to life, 
that it would not be worth while to live, if annihilation were 
to be our lot. What is it that alleviates and sanctifies toil, 
which renders men strong, wise, patient, just, at once humble 
and aspiring, but the perpetual vision of a better world, whose 
light shines through the darkness of this present life? For 
myself I believe profoundly in that better world; and after 
many struggles, much study, and numberless trials, this is the 
supreme conviction of my reason as it is the supreme consola- 
tion of my soul.”... “ How greatly lessened are our finite suffer- 
ings where there shines in the midst of them an infinite hope.” 
There is more value for struggling, suffering humanity in the 
simple faith of Whittier’s “Snow-bound” than in all the 
learned treatises ever written on “virtue for virtue’s sake” 
when, in the same breath, we are told that this virtue is as 
ephemeral as the paint on the butterfly’s wing. Fifty years 
after the snow-storm, and after only two of the whole family 
circle were left, Whittier wrote: j 


*“Yet love will dream and faith will trust 
That somewhere, somehow, meet we must. 
Alas for him who never sees 
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The stars shine through his cypress trees! 
Who, hopeless, lays his dead away, 

Nor looks to see the breaking day 

Across the mournful marbles play! 

Who has not learned, in hours of faith, 
The truth to flesh and sense unknown, 
That life is ever Lord of death, 

And love can never loose its own.’’ 


Such faith is born of the consciousness of the infinite dignity 
and worth of human nature, which can receive proper encour- 
agement only in the perspective of an eternal world. 


III. Morat Versus Metapnuysicat Monism. 


In the sphere of the moral, or the ethical, infinite spirit and 
finite spirit approach each other. But the end of the process 
is not viewed as a fusion of personalities, or the loss of the 
finite in the infinite, but as a harmony of wills, a oneness of 
character, a moral monism. This is in perfect agreement with 
the teachings of Jesus of Nazareth, the most original and pro- 
found teacher of religion and ethics in history, and the final 
prophet of theism. “TI and the Father are one,” says Jesus. 
“The Father in me and I in the Father... .” “ He that be- 
holdeth me, beholdeth Him that sent me.” And “he that hath 
seen me hath seen Him that sent me.” That this oneness is 
a oneness of will, or of character, is evident, for Jesus every- 
where emphasizes his own individuality as distinct from that 
of the Father. Jesus and God are one ethically and morally, 
and not in any metaphysical sense. In Jesus God dwells in 
all the fulness of his moral and ethical perfection. Jesus is 
the full and final illustration of the divine immanence in the 
world. Here we find the only monism that has any practical 
significance for life and conduct, a moral monism which we 
believe to be the goal of the world. A metaphysical monism, 
if it is a monism of substance, or a monism of being, whatever 
the form of the being may be conceived to be, does not explain 
the world of our experience, and leaves no provision for moral- 
ity and religion. 
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And as Jesus himself is one with the Father, so likewise, he 
says, shall the disciples become one with God. He prays: 
“Father... that they may be one even as we are one.” And 
“even as Thou, Father, art in me and I in Thee; that they 
also may be in us.” And the ground of this larger oneness is 
the same as that of Christ’s own oneness with God. It, too, 
is ethical, for it all depends upon this: “If ye keep my com- 
mandments ... as I have kept my Father’s commandments.” 
Dr. William Adams Brown, in his book on Christian Theology 
in Outline, says: “It is not that in Jesus we have the manifes- 
tation for a brief time of the powers and relations normally ab- 
sent from human life; but that in him for the first time there 
has been completely revealed in human life that abiding rela- 
tion between God and man which gives life its profoundest sig- 
nificance and warrants our faith in the ultimate realization of 
the divine ideal in humanity.” It is the faith of this type of 
theism that God will ultimately realize himself in humanity as 
He did in Jesus of Nazareth,—not soon,—perhaps only after 
myriads of centuries; and perhaps not in every individual, but 
in the genus man, and in the majority of men. And this world 
of perfect moral oneness, of the union of all rational wills, I 
believe is a world infinitely more to be desired than the world 
of any other system of philosophy or religion. 

It is just at this point where pantheistic philosophies sacri- 
fice the finite personality. At the point where God, the uni- 
versal soul, realizes himself in the individual, the individual 
merges again into the universal. There is a fusion of the per- 
sonalities, or an absorption of the individual by the universal. 
Our type of theism, as we have seen, saves itself at this vital 
point for pure practical reasons. But it is again in perfect 
agreement with the teaching of Jesus. Jesus himself claims 
to retain his personality while he becomes one with God. To 
deny this is clearly to misunderstand his teachings. And, 
likewise, the disciples will retain their distinct individuality 
while they become one with Jesus, and through him one with 
God. Neither does death mean extinction of the individual as 
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an individual, or absorption into the absolute. Jesus died, 
and as he claimed, went back to the Father. But this was not 
identical with being reabsorbed into God. Jesus remains 
Jesus, and claims to continue his personal relation with his 
followers. The retention of this personal identity in the union 
with God is a promise given to the disciples. It is here where 
that infinite perspective, allowing infinite progress in good- 
ness, which is the greatest encouragement to moral effort, of 
which we spoke in the preceding section, is presented in the 
clearest light in any system of thought or religion that has been 
offered for our consideration. This hope of the monism of all 
wills, infinite and finite, of the oneness of all rational desires 
and love, without the sacrifice of personality, I believe to be 
the loftiest goal to which mankind can aspire. Toward this 
goal we believe the world is moving, with almost imperceptibly 
small strides, not always in a straight line, and with many a 
groan. 

To sum up: in the Weltanschauung of philosophic theism 
God is viewed as a self-conscious, personal being, who is the 
immanent and animating principle of all things. He is im- 
manent in the world as the world’s natural and spiritual laws, 
yet morally transcending the world as the goal toward which 
all things move. The material world is real for our experience, 
and the necessary medium through which spirit reveals and 
actualizes itself. In the realm of the phenomenal, law reigns 
supreme. Causation is the key-principle that unlocks the uni- 
verse to our understanding absolutely everywhere save in the 
narrow but tremendously important realm of the will which 
gives a law to itself and, therefore, determines its own moral 
position in this otherwise determined universe. The goal of the 
world is viewed as moral, the triumph of rationality, the moral 
harmony or monism of all rational wills. This world-view of 
modern philosophic theism I sincerely believe to be the most 
satisfactory one that has been offered from the materialistic 
monism of the ancient Parmenides on down to the pantheism 
of Paulsen and the absolutism of Royce. It satisfies the head 
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and the heart of man, both the claims of reason and the needs 
of life as no other system does. 

As theologians we should thank the philosopher for putting 
these theistic tenets to a fearless and rigid test. We are glad 
that he has weighed them in the balances of an impartial criti- 
cism and has not found them wanting. We can believe them 
with renewed confidence, and preach them and teach them 
with all our heart, mind, soul, and strength. 


ALLENTOWN, Pa. 
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II. 


THE CHARM OF ENGLISH PROSE IN THE 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY.’ 


SAMUEL MCCHORD CROTHERS. 


Tennyson tells us how Sir Percivale turned 


From noiseful arms and acts of prowess done 
In tournament and tilt 


and in an abbey far from Camelot 


Beneath a world-old yew tree, darkening half 
The cloisters on a gustful April morn 


talked with the monk Ambrosius about the events of the past. 

In thus changing the subject from current events, Sir Perci- 
vale showed a pardonable weakness. 

In the same way I venture to leave the contemporary world, 
the noiseful arms and acts of prowess done by twentieth cen- 
tury captains of industry or social reformers, assured conserva- 
tives or eager progressives, and spend an hour in another age. 
IT shall take as my theme—“ The Charm of English Prose in 
the Seventeenth Century.” 

We may go back to that generation in which English Prose 
attained to an unusual strength and beauty. 

Prose—the very word is a warning. Is not prosaic an 
adjective of reproach. Poetry has charm, at least in the eyes of 

1The Phi Beta Kappa oration delivered at Franklin and Marshall Col- 


lege, Lancaster, Pa., on the tenth of June, 1914, by the Rev. Samuel Mc- 
Chord Crothers, D.D., Litt. D., of Cambridge, Mass. 
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its producers, else it would never come into existence. But 
prose is the Cinderella of literature, and must mind the pots 
and kettles while her proud sisters are at the ball. Prose, 
homely and unadorned, is the drudge of all work. Prose is 
what we write when we can write nothing else. But now and 
then the fairy god-mother appears, and Cinderella has her 
fling. She has, for a little time, “beauty for ashes, the gar- 
ment of praise for the spirit of heaviness” 

Just as there are periods when genius takes a lyric or dra- 
matic form, so there are periods when it expresses itself in 
narrative or even didactic prose. 

The sixteenth century was an age favorable to poetry. Its 
spirit was one of romantic expectation. All sorts of dazzling 
possibilities opened up to the excited imagination. Men found 
the ordinary speech inadequate. 

Stout Sir Thomas Stuckley of Ilfracombe, when he talked 
with Queen Elizabeth about the commercial possibilities of 
Florida, began to rhapsodize. He would rather be the head of 
a plantation in Florida than linger in any of the courts of 
Europe. “I hope,” said the Queen, “I may hear from you 
when you are stated in your principality.” 

“T will write unto you,” quoth Stuckley. 

“Tn what language?” said the Queen. 


“In the language of princes,” said Stuckley, “to our dear 


sister.” 

When merchant adventurers adopted the style of princes, 
they would prefer the Faerie Queene to any prosaic text-book 
on ethics. There was the exhilaration which comes when great 
revclutionary ideas are in the air, which have not yet been 
reduced to inconvenient action. Young men dreamed dreams 
and old men saw visions, and left the next generation to pay 
the bills. When the spacious times of great Elizabeth had 
passed into history the bills for the sixteenth century improve- 
ments in civilization became due. The theory of civil and 
religious liberty had been adopted, but now the practical conse- 
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quences must be considered. Who was to pay for the new 
freedom ? 

Now, when men begin to talk about ways and means to make 
both ends meet they are more apt to use prose than poetry. 
They are likely also to lose their tempers. After the triumph 
of Protestantism in England there came the period of internal 
strife—Parliament against the King, Churchman against Puri- 
tan and both against that “world-hating and world-hated beast”’ 
—the haggard Anabaptist. Law-abiding citizens were appalled 
at the new broods of anarchists. Whether they were called 
Ranters, or Quakers or Root-and-Branch men or Fifth Mon- 
archy men, they pestered quiet people, and interfered with 
business. They perpetrated the social unrest. There is one 
phrase which continually occurs, as giving the impression of 
thoughtful persons as to their own age. These are “ distracted 
rimes ”—times of the letting lose of destructive energies and 
of hysterical passion. The terrors of the French Revolution 
have obscured for us the disorders and fanaticisms of the great 
revolutionary period of England when churches were ruined, 
property rights ignored, churches desecrated, works of art de- 
stroyed, clergy deprived of their livings, the hereditary aristoc- 
racy degraded from its place of power, the coastitution over- 
thrown, and the anointed King tried and executed as a traitor. 
To those of conservative tendencies who were living in the 
period, and did not know how it would come out, it was terri- 
fying enough. It was this period of unrest with its fierce 
contentions over practical matters that produced some of the 
most forceful English prose. It was the age which gave the 
final literary impress to the English Bible. It was the period 
of Izaak Walton, of Thomes Fuller, of George Herbert, of 
Jeremy Taylor, of John Milton, of John Bunyan. 

If I were to indicate the chief characteristic of the writers 
of this period I should say it was their ability to give an un- 
common expression to common sense. Now while in practical 
life common sense is esteemed as a virtue, in the arts it is 
often, with justice, considered to be the sum of all villainies. 
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For it is taken as another name for the irremediably common- 
place. 

Horace Walpole tells us how one day he met Hogarth, who 
insisted on talking to him about his History of Painting. 
Hogarth wished to apologize for English painting. He ended 
with a remark which amused Walpole: “The reason why we 
English do not paint better is because we have too much com- 
mon sense.” It was before the Cubists and Futurists had been 
dreamed of, and Hogarth could not have imagined to what 
heights painting could soar when the inhibitions of common 
sense were altogether removed. 

But the criticism is suggestive. Poetry suffers from too 
much common sense. Its wings are clipped and it cannot soar. 
Music is of the same nature. Grand opera would be impossible 
if the tenor in expressing his affection for his lady-love were 
to ignore the conventions of his art and take counsel of his 
common sense. But prose does not need to soar. It is pedes- 
trian in its habit. It is at its best when its feet are on the 
ground. There is no fine frenzy about it, and it insists on 
following the rule of reason. 

But with his feet upon the solid earth a man may shuffle 
along or he may dawdle, or limp or walk mincingly. Or, on 
the other hand, he may walk with a firm, confident stride, as 
one who knows where he is going and who is glad of the whole- 
some exercise. Such a pedestrian would not exchange a stout 
pair of legs for the ordinary kind of wings. So there is a 
kind of prose which in power to stir the imagination is sur- 
passed only by the best kinds of poetry. The characteristic of 
the great prose writers of the seventeenth century was huge, 
heroic common sense. It was the common sense of middle- 
aged gentlemen, not in slippered ease, but in fighting trim, 
and carrying the least possible amount of adipose tissue. 

Usually common sense arrives at the period when the spirit 
of adventure is dead. It takes the form of good-humored 
cynicism. The prudential virtues are treated as the residuum 
when the tumults of youth have subsided. So in the gulches 
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of the far West, below the site of some old mining camp where 
the gambling spirit ruled, you may see the patient, unemotional 
Chinaman working over the tailings. He gets a sufficient liv- 
ing out of what, in the wasteful days, ran away through the 
sluices. 

There is a kind that is different from this. It is active not 
passive. It is a quality which belongs to practitioners of pre- 
ventive medicine for the body politic. 

“ Think not that Prudence dwells in dark abodes. She scans 
the future with the eye of gods.” The ideal is that of one who 
in Miltonic phrase is “a skilful considerer of human things.” 

Amid the tumults and fanaticisms of the seventeenth cen- 
tury there arose an unusual number of skilful considerers of 
human things. Some of them were conservatives, some were 
radicals, some fought for the King, some for the Parliament, 
but they had certain qualities in common. Theirs was the 
large utterance of men who were dealing with great questions. 
They had no time for hair-splitting. There was a manly grasp 
of principles and an acceptance of responsibilities, as of those 
to whom words and deeds were inseparable. They were all the 
time dealing with conduct. Men took up the pen as they would 
take up the sword, for a cause they heartily believed in. How 
far from the temper which we are accustomed to call literary 
is Milton’s description of the way a man fits himself for 
authorship. 

“When a man writes to the world he summons up all his 
reason and deliberation to assist him, he searches, meditates, 
is industrious, and likely consults and confers with his judi- 
cious friends, after all which done he takes himself to be in- 
formed in what he writes as any that writ before him.” This 
is “the most consummate act of his fidelity and ripeness.” 

In that age of exuberant pamphleteering not all that was 
written and printed would stand that test—certainly not all 
that Milton wrote. But there was a distinct note of disciplined 
courage. It is common sense transfigured and courageous. 
There is a rare charm of personality. Milton has it. So has 
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Jeremy Taylor; so has John Bunyan and George Fox. “ Soft- 
ness,” wrote Bishop Taylor, “is for slaves, for minstrels, for 
the fair ox.” 

The same sense of disciplined courage which was the note 
in England was felt in New England. A great part of the 
fame of the Plymouth and Massachusetts Bay colonists comes 
from the fact that they were their own historians and realized 
the ideal significance of their own doings. No orator on Fore- 
fathers’ Day can do better than take his text from some great 
utterance of Governor Bradford: “They had a great hope and 
inward zeal of laying some good foundation.” The whole 
story of the men of the Mayflower, their inner and their out- 
ward lives, is in that pregnant sentence. We read it as Holy 
Writ, and the history of freedom in America is the commentary. 

Or we linger over that other text, which follows the list of 
discouragements to the new undertakings: “It was answered 
that all great and honorable actions are accompanied with great 
difficulties and must be both enterprised and overcome by 
answerable courages.” 

Even in the narrative of the most ordinary event there is an 
arresting quality. Governor Winthrop had been guilty of the 
indiscretion of moving his house from Cambridge For this he 
was called to account by the fiery Dudley. But how admir- 
able is the description of the quarrel that ensued. 

“The deputy began to be in a passion and told the Gover- 
nor that if he were so round, he would be round also. So the 
deputy rose in a great fury and passion, and the Governor 
grew very hot also. And they both fell into a fury of bitter- 
ness. But by the mediation of the mediators they were soon 
pacified. . . . So the meeting breaking up without any other 
consideration but the commending of the success of it by prayer 
to the Lord, the Governor brought the deputy onward of his 
way, and every man went to his own home.” 

That is only a straightforward narrative of one of the com- 
monest incidents of local politics. Yet it is told in such a way 
that it is invested with an atmosphere of moral dignity. They 
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were angry and sinned not at least against the canons of 
literature. There was a peculiar flavor to the speech of the 
men of that period which we recognize in their most casual talk. 
We listen to the remark of King James I. at the dinner table: 
“He must have been a very valiant man who first adventured 
upon the eating of an oyster.” We have all had that thought, 
but we could not express it in that way. 

The fact is that the men of that generation had a great 
advantage over us in the material with which they worked. 
The builder in concrete construction is careful in his specifica- 
tions to demand not only a good quality of Portland cement, 
but also a sufficiency of sharp sand. Not only must there be 
something that binds, but there must be material that can be 
bound. 

So in our speech. There is a fluency, not to say fluidity, in 
our present language which makes for easy writing, but does 
not produce structural strength. The sentence is flowing, or at 
best a sticky mass that does not “set.”” The words themselves 
are not clean and sharp. They have no edge. Words that 
have been used in so many senses that their original signifi- 
cance has been forgotten come at length to form only a verbal 
quick-sand. 

The older writers had at their command an abundance of 
clean sharp words. It mattered little whether the words were 
Anglo-Saxon or Latin in their origin. The important thing 
was that their primary meanings were in the minds of both 
speakers and listeners. 

The word and the thing had not analogy but identity of 
meaning. It was said of Sir Walter Raleigh—“ He seemed to 
be born to be only that he went about.” When such men spoke 
their words fitted their mood. Their utterance was individual. 
They put themselves into it as they did into their sword 
thrusts. 

Let us compare two forms of speech. Here is a sentence 
from an excellent novel: “As he went down stairs he halted 
at the landing, his hand going to his forehead, a reflex motion 
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significant of a final attempt to achieve the hitherto unattain- 
able feat of imagining her to be his wife.” 

There is something self conscious in this sentence. The 
accepted lover is a bundle of hesitancies. In the attempt to 
psychologize we are in doubt whether he will get down stairs. 
We certainly do not see him doit. There is nothing suggested 
but a series of reflex actions which will in all probability come 
to nothing. 

We find ourselves murmuring: If the fond lover thinks he 
loves, or the loved thinks she is loved, they are probably both 
mistaken. 

Now turn to Izaak Walton. “ My honest scholar it is now 
past five of the clock. We will fish till nine and then go to 
breakfast. Go you to yonder sycamore tree and hide your 
bottle of drink under the hollow root of it, for about that time 
and in that place we will make a brave breakfast with a piece 
of powdered beef and a radish or two. We shall, I warrant you, 
make a good, honest, wholesome, hungry breakfast. And then 
I will give you direction for the making and using of your 
flies.” 

What is the difference? There is a difference, not only in 
the arrangement of the sentences, but in the nature of the 
words. In one case the words are listless and indifferent. They 
look as if they had been up late at night and had lost interest 
in life. They are self-conscious, as if they had just come out 
of the psychology book and were sorry that they had left it. 

In the other case the words have the dew of the morning 
upon them. They are brisk and cheery. They stand erect and 
look you in the eye. They are glad to be alive. It is only a 
piece of dried beef and a radish or two that is promised, but 
it is a brave breakfast, a good, honest, wholesome, hungry 
breakfast. We are sure of that. The very words make us 
hungry. 

There are a great many ways of putting things and they all 
may be equally grammatical. Suppose that I wish to express 
the idea that the Bible is worthy of careful study. There are 
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many parts of it that may appear uninteresting to the super- 
ficial reader which contain ideas of great importance to those 
who have industry and spiritual perception to discover them. 
If that is what I want to say, that is about the way I should 
say it, unless I were talking to theological students and then I 
should bring in the word exegesis. This is the way a seven- 
teenth century preacher says it: “Where the surface of scrip- 
ture doth not laugh with corn, the heart thereof within is merry 
with wines.” 

It’s only a way of putting things, a mere trick of language, 
do you say. But language is not a trick, it is an expression of 
personality. Find out a man’s natural and habitual way of 
expressing himself and you find out a great deal about the man. 
We talk about expressing a thought in different language, but 
are you sure that in your paraphrase you have expressed all the 
thought—or if the thought have you also expressed the feeling. 

In the card catalogue of the Boston Library there is the title 
of a book published about a hundred years ago. It is “An 
attempt to translate the prophetic parts of the Apocalypse of 
St. John into familiar language, by divesting it of the meta- 
phors in which it is involved.” My curiosity was not sufli- 
cient to lead me to take out the book but I should imagine 
that it would not be very much like the Apocalypse. 

The attempt to treat literary style apart from the person- 
ality of which it is the expression leads us unto those regions 
of scholarship which belong tothe permanently arid belt. How- 
ever keen the analysis it does not reveal the secret of charm or 
of force. 

The true lover of literature is discovered by the simple test 
which King Solomon found so efficacious when the two women 
claimed each for herself the living child. The critic with 
Solomonic gravity, lifts his sword to cleave in sunder the living 
work of genius. “I will divide the word from the thought. I 
will give to one the literary form and to the other the actual 
meaning of this passage.” Then the literal-minded student of 
literature says: “ Divide it.” But the loving reader cries: 
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“Not so, my Lord, give her the living child, and in no wise 
slay it.” 

It, of course, all depends on the kind of literature which we 
have in mind, whether it is the kind that lives, or is the kind 
that is merely put together. 

Bergson, in his Creative Evolution, points out the difference 
between a vital process and a manufacture. The manufacturer 
finds in his product exactly what he put into it. The pieces are 
put together and form a complete whole. But life has an 
explosive quality about it, and each bit into which it explodes 
has power to reproduce itself, and is influenced by a new set 
of circumstances. Therefore, “Life in evolving sows itself in 
an unforeseeable variety of form.” 

Now the same thing is true in literary history. There are 
writers who are careful craftsmen. Their manufactured works 
are admirably done. They use words which express their 
thoughts with absolute precision. It is a case where we find 
precisely what the manufacturer put into it. 

And yet, though we read and admired them, we find it diffi- 
cult to remember them. The reason of this is that we are very 
self-centered creatures, and we can’t remember what other 
people have thought nearly so well as we can what we have been 
thinking ourselves. 

It is here that real genius for expression comes in. Some 
one, in an unforgettable sentence, drops a thought into our 
mind. Henceforth it is not his but ours. He was but the 
sower going forth to sow; but our minds form the field, and 
the harvest is ours. There are books which have this germinat- 
ing power. No matter what the original writer thought, their 
great value is in what they cause us to think. ‘ Words that 
are simple,” said the Chinese Sage, “ but whose meanings are 
far reaching are good words.” ‘There are inner meanings, sug- 
gestions and universal applications. The Christian apostle 
urges us to “ provoke one another to good works.” So there are 
books which do not so much provide us with thoughts as provoke 
us to good thinking. In such provocation the form is essential. 
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Of this provocative quality the Bible is the supreme example. 
But even the Bible with its stimulating thought has gained 
immensely in its power over English-speaking people from the 
fact that it was translated at a time when the language was 
peculiarly vital, and its words had not lost their explosive 
power. 

In scripture texts it is very difficult to change the language 
without a sense of impoverishment. Any one can test this for 
himself by comparing the King James’ version with the so- 
called twentieth century version, whose translators state their 
principle to be to “exclude all words and phrases not used in 
current English.” 

Read the story of the Nativity: “When Herod the King 
heard it he was troubled and all Jerusalem with him.” 

This is the simplest form of narrative, but it is vital. Read 
it in any time of popular commotion, and vague unrest. How 
the words come back as we see the troubled rulers and the 
troubled city. It is a text which has been used in every great 
civic crisis since the days of King Herod. 

But suppose the preacher were compelled to take his text 
from the twentieth century version: 

“When King Herod heard the news he was much troubled 
and his anxiety was shared by the whole of Jerusalem.” 

Even the person least sensitive to literary charm must feel 
that something had happened to the text. 

“A city set upon a hill cannot be hid.” These words sug- . 
gest something. They kindle thought. The twentieth cen- 
tury version reads: “It is impossible for a town that stands on 
a hill to escape notice.”” These words are a verbal wet blanket. 

One cannot speak of the charm of seventeenth century prose 
without touching upon its humor. In Milton it was conspicu- 
ously absent, as it was with most of the men of the Puritan 
party, with the great exception of Bunyan. It was, however, 
the solace of the honest gentlemen of the conservative party— 
and they needed it. Jolted over abominable roads, at a pace 
that was unpleasing to them, it was fortunate that their minds 
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were fitted with a shock absorber. To them literature was a 
consolation in times when politics was a nightmare. Thomas 
Fuller voiced their moods in his sequence of pleasant homilies 
—Good Thoughts in Bad Times. <A few years after he pub- 
lished Good Thoughts in Worse Times, and then Mixed Con- 
templations in Better Times. 

Dear to the soul of Charles Lamb was the humor of Fuller. 
Says Lamb, Fuller’s “way of telling a story, for its eager 
liveliness and the perpetual running commentary of the nar- 
rator happily blended with the narration is perhaps un- 
equalled.” Many have undertaken, as did Lamb himself, to 
make collections of the Wit and Humor of Thomas Fuller. 
But these excerpts do not do justice to one whom Coleridge 
declares “was incomparably, the most sensible, the least preju- 
diced great man of an age that boasted a galaxy of great men.” 

Fuller’s humor was the quintessence of common sense. A 
clergyman of the Church of England, and a royalist by con- 
viction, he was also a man of liberal principles and a believer 
in reforms. He was also a scholar and deeply interested in 
antiquities. He saw no reason why Churchmen and Puritans 
should not work together in brotherly fashion, and why King 
and Parliament should not come to terms. He looked upon the 
different varieties of opinion as natural. There was room for 
all parties, if they would only behave themselves. But that 
was the very thing they wouldn’t do. That was the humor of 
it. He as a man of peace must take hard blows from all sides. 
That is the lot of the peace-maker. But Fuller did not mind a 
little thing like that. 

Events were too strong for him. “ Many things in England 
are out of joint for the present and a strange confusion there 
is in church and state, but let this comfort us that it is a con- 
fusion in tendency to order.” 

Had Fuller been a professor of history sitting in his study 
two hundred years after the events he could not have better 
summed up the general situation. 


Having come to this philosophical conclusion concerning the 
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times Fuller proceeded to make the best of them. That things 
would work out in the end for some kind of order he had no 
doubt. Just how they would work out he did not pretend to 
know. 

“There dwelt not long since a devout but ignorant Papist 
in Spain. Every morning, bending his knees and lifting his 
eyes to heaven, he would repeat the alphabet. And now, he 
said ‘O good God, put these letters together to spell syllables 
and to make such sense as may be to thy glory and my good.’ 
. . - In these distracted times I fall to the poor pious man’s 
prayer—A, B, C, D,” ete. 

As to the zealous cries for more liberty, he says that he 
thinks the age is sufficiently provided with that commodity. 
“It were liberty enough if, for the next seven years, all ser- 
mons were obliged to keep residence on the text—‘ Love one 
another.’ . . . Too many nowadays are like Pharaoh’s magici- 
ans who could conjure up with their charms more new frogs, 
but could not drive away the frogs that were there before.” 

Turn from the pamphlets of the day with their fierce invec- 
tive to Fuller’s little homily on the psalms. 

“Sometimes IT have disputed with myself which was the 
most guilty, David who said in his haste, all men are liars, or 
that wicked man who sat and spoke against his brother and 
slandered his mother’s son. David seems the greater offender, 
for mankind might have an action of defamation against him, 
yea he might be challenged for giving all men the lie. But 
mark: David was in haste, he spoke as it were in transitu, 
when he was passing, or rather posting by; or if you please 
it was not David, but David’s haste that rashly vented the 
words. Whereas the other sat, a solemn, serious, premeditate 
posture. Now to say he sat carries with it the countenance of 
a judicial proceeding, as if he made a session or bench busi- 
ness thereof.” 

“Lord pardon my cursory and preserve me from sedentary 
sins.” But though he was averse to the sedentary sins of 
acrimonious recrimination, he believed in holy wrath and 
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writes admiringly of that excellent clergyman, William Per- 
kins—“ He could pronounce the word damn with such an 
emphasis as left a doleful echo in the hearer’s mind a good 
while after.” 

It was in the midst of civil distractions when he himself was 
driven from pillar to post that Fuller wrote the Worthies of 
England and the Church History of Britain—books which 
along with Walton’s Compleat Angler are potent charms 
against the foul fiends Hurry and Worry. They diffuse around 
the reader a soothing atmosphere of unlimited leisure. 

We are rambling over the country from one hospitable man- 
sion to another, in the company of a gentleman who knows 
everybody and has all the time in the world to tell us about 
them. He has the knack of hitting always upon some little 
peculiarity in his worthies which makes us remember them. 

As for his Church History, it was written as no church 
history has been written before or since. Whether one likes it 
or not depends on whether he likes Fuller. 

In the report of a recent conference of historians we are 
told of the progress that has been made “since history ceased 
to be a pleasant branch of literature and became the serious 
pursuit of eager specialists.” I am sure that eager specialists 
would not approve of Fuller’s Church History of Britain, with 
its leisurely rambling through the centuries, stopping at gentle- 
men’s houses to study the coats of arms, and sometimes for 
many pages forgetting all about the church in talking about 
something more interesting. It was written at a time when 
Fuller was moving precariously from one royalist gentleman’s 
house to another, and so he conceived the ingenious device of 
dedicating each chapter to a different patron. The reader finds 
his progress down the ages interrupted by these pleasant dis- 
courses about the domestic virtues of Fuller’s many friends. 
When the chapter is dedicated, as sometimes happens, to the 
younger members of the family, there is more or less talk 
about the best ways of bringing them up. 

Nevertheless, I hold in spite of the eager specialists that 
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even when history is recognized as a science, there will also be 
a place for the kind of history that is a pleasant branch of 
literature. Says Fuller to the reader: 

“We read of King Ahasuerus that, having his head troubled 
with much business, and finding himself so indisposed that he 
could not sleep, he caused the records to be called for and 
read unto him; hoping thereby to deceive the tediousness of 
the time, and that the pleasant passages in the chronicles would 
either invite slumber, or enable him to endure waking with 
less molestation. We live in a troublesome and tumultuous 
age, and he needs to have a soft bed who can sleep soundly 
nowadays, amidst so much loud noise and many impetuous 
rumors. Wherefore it seemeth to me to be both a safe and 
cheap receipt to procure quiet and repose to the mind which 
complains of want of rest to prescribe to it the reading of 
history. Great is the pleasure and the profit thereof.” 

Whatever we may think of the King Ahasuerus theory in 
general, I think it is a safe and cheap prescription for one 
with much business in the twentieth century, to escape now and 
then and enjoy the companionship of men of another age. 
This is not to say that the former times were better than these, 
it is only to say that they were different. And a change of 
climate now and then is good for one’s intellectual health. It 
is said of Burton the author of The Anatomy of Melancholy, 
that when settled as rector in a beautiful English village he 
often tired of the conversation of his excellent parishioners. 
The melancholy which he so admirably anatomized possessed 
him as he went his parish rounds. But on summer afternoons 
he would make his way to the river bank, and hiding himself 
behind an ancient tree he would listen delightedly to the rough 
but idiomatic talk of the bargemen. His parishioners would 
see the parson returning with a smile upon his face, and much 
refreshed. Such refreshment comes when we slip away and 
listen to the unspoiled speech of a former generation. 

Every age has its literary fashions, and the critics who sit in 
high places tell us what we must admire. Just at the present 
time the fashions are somewhat difficult. It is the fashion 
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to exalt the instinctive above the rational. There are clever 
young writers who insist on harrowing our souls of persons 
whose life consists in vague yearnings for a return to the wild 
or the nude, or any of the things from which mankind is emerg- 
ing. They treat primitive instincts as if they were just in- 
vented, the very latest things out, and the moral law as a quaint 
survival of the early Victorian period. It is only a passing 
fashion. 

But the reader need not be tyrannized over by any fashion 
whatever. He is free of the world. If he doesn’t like what is 
set before him he can go elsewhere. It is a case where the 
ultimate consumer can snap his fingers at the producer and the 
middleman. When he is persecuted in one century he can 
flee to another. 

To those who have troubles enough of their own, to make 
them value literature as a means of reinvigoration, the seven- 
teenth century may be recommended as a health resort. There 
may be found good air and good exercise, in the companion- 
ship of men of robust intelligence. They had their faults, 
but they never mistook neurasthenia for genius. 

It is a literature produced not by specialists for specialists, 
but by men of action who were also men of thought, men of 
whom it could be said of Sir Henry Walton—he did ever love 
to join with business study and the trial of natural experiments. 

Here one may meet good fighters with language capable of 
hard blows. “Let them know,” said Milton to the recalci- 
trant Presbytery of Belfast. ‘ Let them know that sincere and 
right intention can with as much ease deliver themselves into 
words as into deeds.” 

Here may be found honest gentlemen who knew how to be 
good losers, and who, when the currents of public affairs went 
against them, could retire to the banks of the streams. 

“Every misery that I miss is a new mercy. Nay let me tell 
you that there be many that have forty times our estates that 
would give the greatest part of it to be healthful and cheerful 
like us, who with the expense of a little money have eat and 
drunk and laughed and angled, and sung and slept securely, 
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and rose next day and cast away care and laughed and angled 
again.” 

Or we may sit at table with Selden and hear him discourse 
wisely and wittily about the constitution and the laws. Or we 
may sit with the wise physician, Sir Thomas Browne, and hear 
him discourse about religion: “I thank God with joy, I was 
never afraid of hell, nor grew pale at the mention of that place. 
I fear God, yet I am not afraid of him. I can hardly think 
any one was scared into heaven. They go the fairest way to 
heaven that would serve God without a hell.” 

Not so did John Bunyan feel. He was horribly afraid of 
hell. But what of it. Mr. Honest trudges on the difficult 
road. He has an honest fear but he has an honest courage also. 
And on the road when he is hungry he can eat as brave a 
breakfast as any angler of them all. 

“How fares it in your pilgrimage askes Mr. Contrite, and 
Mr. Honest answers cheerily: 

“Tt happens to us as it happeneth to wayfaring men some- 
times our way is clean, sometimes foul, sometimes up hill, 
sometimes down, we are seldom at a certainty, the wind is not 
always at our backs, nor is every one a friend that we meet on 
the way. We have met with some notable rubs already, and 
what is yet beyond we know not, but for the most part we find 
it true that has been talked of old, a good man must suffer 
trouble.” 

As we listen we agree with Mr. Greatheart as he cries: “ Well 
said, Father Honest, by this I know thou art a cock of the right 
kind, for thou hast said the truth.” 

Whatever their politics or religion we feel that these were 
men of the kind and we are glad that they wrote books. 

And if it should happen that there should be a strike among 
our living writers, and no new books should be published for 
a year and a day we should not be afraid. With these honest 
gentlemen we should in Bunyan’s phrase, “ make a pretty good 
shift to wag along.” 

CAMBRIDGE, MAss. 
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III. 


BERGSON’S CREATIVE EVOLUTION—AN 
ESTIMATE.” 


R. C. SCHIEDT. 


In a former article I endeavored to set forth Bergson’s views 
on the evolution of the universe “sine ira et studio,” but 
promised to contrast it in a second article with modern bio- 
logical thinking and the Christian faith. I might say at the 
outset that Bergson has not added one iota to scientific knowl- 
edge, nor has he illuminated the Christian idea of God and 
his relation to man and the universe. For, according to the 
accepted Christian theology the life of the universe is the 
effect not the unfolding of the divine life, the life of the finite 
is substantially different from the divine life. According to 
Bergson God is not perfected, absolute spiritual reality but 
the unceasing, constantly unfolding life, activity, freedom of 
the universe. He recognizes no transcendental, supernatural 
reality which would justify and give value to the natural as 
the great master of metaphysics Immanuel Kant does. Like 
Nietzsche he stops at the mere will to live, he cannot distin- 
guish between high and low, good and evil, but considers all 
reality, because it is real, and all life, because it is living, to be 
the absolute and divine. 

Modern biological thinking as represented by the Darwin- 
ians and the Neo-Lamarckians is completely at issue with 
Bergson while the Neo-Vitalists, particularly Driesch and his 
disciples, hail him as the only one who succeeded—metaphys- 
ically at least—in unifying the evolutionary problem. It is 
perhaps unfair and odious to call Bergson before the bar of 
the biological Sanhedrim because of the fundamental differ- 


1 See article on ‘‘Creative Evolution’’ in this Review, April, 1914. 
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ences of the two. The former deals with remote causes, the lat- 
ter with proximate causes, the one with first principles and motive 
forces as such, the others with the precise manner in which the 
forces work. To Bergson it is the vital impetus, the great 
original indefinable motive force, dividing into many branches, 
- which is the fundamental cause of variations that accumulate 
and create new species, to the Darwinians the essential causes 
of variation are the purely accidental and individual differ- 
ences inherent in the germ, while according to the Lamarckians 
additional acquired characteristics of the soma influence the 
process. <A simple illustration will make the difference clear. 
If Mr. Bergson would describe the evolution of linoleum he 
would discuss the steam pressure in the boiler as the moving 
force, forming a force-river which was subdivided into streams 
and rivulets of force branching in every direction, and flooding 
inert matter until linoleum was evolved. He would call that a 
precise explanation. The Darwinist, on the other hand, would 
describe the boiling of linseed oil, the preparation of cork and 
burlap, the building up of patterns and the final work of the 
press, without saying a word about the motive force. It stands 
to reason that the man in the street would get a clearer idea of 
linoleum from the latter explanation than from the former, 
but there are after all deeper problems involved in the whole 
process, which lie beyond the horizon of the man in the street. 
These, Bergson claims, cannot be solved by the scientist who is 
primarily a technician but must be solved by the philosopher. 
The Darwinians seriously object to these claims and charge the 
French savant with a misapprehension of the mission of meta- 
physics as well as of science. 

Bergson admits that the causes of variation are differences 
inherent in the germ and not due to the inheritance of acquired 
characteristics. He is so far forth a Darwinian and not a 
Lamarckian. However, he denies that the differences are 
purely accidental and individual, but insists that they are the 
development of an impulsion appearing at the same time, in 
the same form in all or at least in a certain number of the same 
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species, as indeed DeVries’s theory of mutations seems to inti- 
mate. In fact DeVries asserts on the basis of direct observation 
that at a given moment after a long period the entire species is 
beset with a tendency to change. The tendency to change is 
therefore not accidental, although the change itself would be, 
since the mutation works in different directions in the different 
representatives of the species. Now the Darwinians claim that 
such changes come by pure chance, e. g., by the stimulation of 
certain latent germ characteristics through some new food 
element, physical or chemical, the Neo-Lamarckians attribute 
it to some psychological cause such as the conscious effort of 
the individual, but Bergson rejects all these explanations on the 
ground that a hereditary change in a definite direction must be 
related to an effort of far greater depth than the individual 
effort, far more independent of circumstances, an effort common 
to most representatives of the same species, inherent in the 
germs they bear rather than in their substance alone, an effort 
thereby assured of being passed on to their descendants, other- 
wise a great many strange phenomena such as the near identity 
of the structure of the eye in widely different phyla would be 
unexplainable. Back of these theories, he claims there is a 
reality of which they only take a partial view, but which tran- 
scends them and unites them all and this reality is the special 
object of philosophy which is not constrained .to scientific pre- 
cision, because it contemplates no practical application. 
Bergson, however, admits that certain minor instincts and 
even some primary ones may be accounted for on Darwin’s 
mechanistic hypothesis of accidental variation. The Darwin- 
ians reply that there is no difference between minor and major, 
simple or complex from the point of view of ease and difficulty 
of evolution. The question is merely one of time; the one will 
require more time than the other. It is granted that in a cer- 
tain time a simple adaptation can be evolved by the addition of 
accidental variations, then given more time the hypothesis will 
account for the most complex. The only possible method of 
refutation is to limit the time. But Darwin always speaks of 
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small but profitable variations saying expressly that if ever a 
non-profitable variation could be shown to have been selected, 
his theory would fall to the ground. This was done by Nageli, 
the botanist. He has long ago pointed out that we must distin- 
guish between characteristics of adaptation and morphological 
characteristics, to the former belong the organs of locomotion, 
such as wings, fins and limbs, to the latter the variety of the 
reproductive organs. He maintains variation by selection can 
only be shown for the former but not for the latter, but it is 
the latter which are of greatest value for the classification par- 
ticularly of plants into genera, families, orders and classes. 
Darwin claims that a variation is the more readily displaced 
by selection the less useful it is. But in the plant world the 
most constant characters are the morphological ones which are 
of no use in the struggle for existence, while the theory of 
selection insists that only the most useful are the most constant. 
Nageli, therefore, says that a purely accidental variation could 
never form new species or genera, but at the best only sub- 
ordinate varieties. Similar objections have been raised by a 
host of other biologists, among them Sachs, Askenasy, Wolf 
and even Herbert Spencer. But all these men were upholders 
of the mechanistic theory of evolution, only, their specific expla- 
nations differed. They would in no wise accept Bergson’s 
metaphysical theory. 

A second objection of the French savant to Darwin’s method 
of selection is the inability to account for parallel development 
in unrelated organisms, as e. g., similar eyes in a mollusc (the 
Pecten) and in man. The Pecten is closely related to the 
oyster and the clam, both of which have no distinctive organ 
of vision, in fact the Pecten is the only genus in the whole 
class of Lamellibranch Molluscs which possesses a perfect eye 
consisting of retina, cornea and a lens of cellular structure 
just as the human eye, only they have been produced from 
tissues which are not in the least homologous. ‘“ How could the 
same variations,” Bergson asks, “incalculable in number, have 
ever occurred in the same order on two independent lines of 
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evolution, if they were purely accidental? That two walkers 
starting from different points and wandering at random should 
finally meet is no great wonder. But that throughout their 
walk they should describe two identical curves exactly super- 
posable on one another is altogether unlikely.” Again the 
Darwinians reply: the steps of evolution are not taken at 
random but most severely regulated by natural selection and the 
struggle for existence. On any theory we must suppose that 


the improved eye was a necessity or a great advantage to the 
Pecten, and although the latter’s eye and our eye do not aim at 


and do not arrive at the same goal nor do they arrive by the 
same path, if the improvement was within the scope of natural 
selection—as its existence in the vertebrate type proves—nat- 
ural selection would compass it in time in another. The laws 
of optics and the general uniformity of fully developed eyes 
point to a retina, a cornea and a lens as the only solution. The 
Pecten must therefore either solve the problem in this way or 
go without the eye. Consequently, if adjustment is demanded 
by the struggle and there is only one way of bringing it about, 
then nature will repeat itself in the most unrelated types, 
always on condition that unlimited time is given her. If, on 
the contrary there are many solutions open, then the diversity 
will be as remarkable in that case as the uniformity in this, 
as instance the many solutions by orchids of the one problem 
of fertilization by insects. Bergson cannot admit, that while a 
change in the germ which influences the formation of the 
retina may affect at the same time by the law of correlation 
also the formation of the cornea, the iris, the lens, the visual 
centers, etc., it should occur in such a way as to improve or 
evenly maintain vision, unless a mysterious principle is to come 
in whose duty it is to watch over the interest of the function. 
But this would rule out accidental variation. To most minds 
there is a good deal of linguistic nebulosity on both sides of the 
argument. Is there after all much difference between the state- 
ments “nature selects” and “a mysterious power or principle 
controls”? Let us see. As a matter of fact Darwin uses the 
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word “chance” only in a restricted sense, not excluding causality 
or necessity. IfI pass by a house at the moment a slate falls from 
the roof it is pure chance, whether the slate strikes me or not. 
As to the slate the falling is not chance but necessity, due to a 
definite cause, but it is chance that I happen to pass by just at 
that moment. An accident or chance in the Darwinian sense 
is an occurrence which coincides with another occurrence with 
which it has no causal connection. Chance, therefore, plays a 
role in nature, just as necessity or causality, but an accidental 
occurrence is the direct opposite of a lawful occurrence for the 
latter always repeat themselves in the same way, the former 
rarely or never. Shall we then assume that Bergson’s mys- 
terious power would exclude all chance or accidental variation ? 
Surely not. As a matter of fact variation, the foundation of 
the whole evolutionary hypothesis, is only apparently some- 
thing simple, in reality it is the result of extremely compli- 
cated processes, the causal relations of which are still com- 
pletely hidden to us and perhaps will remain forever hidden. 
However, granted the reasonableness of variation in principle, 
we must not forget that the whole system of selection is based 
upon the assumption that it started with very simple organisms 
into which the creator, as Darwin himself says, breathed life, 
With this statement the great naturalist confessed that after 
all back of all secondary causes there was a primary cause, 
which to him was more definite than a mysterious power, a crea- 
tive personality, which endowed matter with definite laws tliat 
controlled all subsequent development. Darwin’s theory is 
therefore not mechanistic in the strict sense of the word. The 
chief difference, however, between Bergson’s mysterious power 
or “élan vitale” and Darwin’s “blind natural law” lies in the 
different conception of design as expressed on the one hand by 
the organization of plants and animals and on the other by the 
manufacture of human tools and machines. What Darwin 
means by “blind natural law” is best illustrated by a homely 
example. We witness at present a constant improvement or 
selection in the manufacture of bicycles and automobiles. The 
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old clumsy models have been eliminated through the struggle 
for existence which arose when newer models, better adapted to 
modern needs, appeared in the market, and this elimination is 
a continuous one. All such apparatuses tend in their develop- 
ment towards an equilibrium, 7. ¢., the most perfect adaptation 
to the needs which they must satisfy. This process, however, 
is not the work of conscious design—although the intelligence 
of the mechanical inventors is involved in the competition— 
but it is a process of selection through which the less useful is 
suppressed spontaneously. The mysterious power of Bergson 
would in this case shape matters so that the best facilities for 
riding are obtained. If we apply this to the case of the eyes in 
question, we would interpret the Darwinian position by saying 
“because the Pecten and man have equally perfect eyes they 
can see equally well” and the Bergsonian by the statement: 
“Pecten and man have equally perfect eyes, in order to see 
equally well.” The latter is more in harmony with Nageli’s 
directive variation. It also is more in harmony with Lamarck’s 
theory of individual effort and in accord with the Neo-La- 
marckian School so prevalent in the United States. The logical 
effect of Darwin’s position or rather of the position of his 
radical disciples is to make it forever henceforth unnecessary 
to presuppose the action of mind in nature and thus they exhibit 
the working of nature as automatic. 

However, if Bergson’s vital impetus or mysterious power 
ware identical with the cosmic intelligence, he would have given 
us nothing new. Edward von Hartmann has discussed this 
hypothesis, which is an old one, most fully and brilliantly im 
his noted book on The Philosophy of the Unconscious. I be- 
lieve I can make my point clearer by referring briefly to Hart- 
mann’s ideas, as they are presented by Reinke, the eminent 
botanist, and his schoo]. Just as the human reason is the trans- 
cendent cause to which an engine owes its existence and con- 


struction, so alsa is the cosmic reason the transcendent cause of 
organisms, the latter is different from but analogous to human 


intelligence. his cosmic reason, according to Hartmann and 
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his school, is not an illusion or the creation of mere belief or 
superstition, but an explanation, gained from analogy, of the 
phenomena which surround us and affect our senses. The 
dominants within the organisms are the immanent side, the 
cosmic reason the transcendental side of the same principle. 
Both are as little mystical concepts as is human reason; for all 
three are abstractions just as the concepts of energy, motion, 
force and matter. The assumption of a causal nexus between 
the cosmic reason and a plant is exactly as mystical or un- 
mystical as the causal nexus between the intelligence of a 
technician and a gasmotor.. However, there is a tremendous 
difference between engines and organisms, the production or 
creation of a living, reproducing cell requires a much greater 
consumption of intelligence than the manufacture of even the 
most complicated engine. For the greater the number of com- 
ponents in the physiological action, the larger the number of 
self regulators cooperating in the organism, the more marvel- 
lous must be the intelligence which created this organism and 
started its harmonious activity. Therefore, cosmic reason is 
at least as far above human reason as the inheritable organiza- 
tion of an animal is above an engine. According to this theory 
cosmic reason uses in its work only those natural forces which 
prevail in the inorganic world, viz, pure energies. In this 
respect cosmic reason is again very much like the engine build- 
ing human reason. The useful organs of the planta and 
animals are immediately produced through the blind action of 
energies, and only mediately through the dominants which are 
the tools of cosmie reason. The manifestation of this reason 
is embodied in the organisms and is continuous, but only by 
constantly absorbing more energy without which every living 
being ceases to exist, just as the working of the engine would 
stop when the fuel is withdrawn. But the dominants, present 
im the cell as the product of cosmic reason, are not canauriad ag 
long as the life of the cell lasts, just as the human intelligence 


embodied in a watch is not consumed until the wheels are worn 


out and the wateh stops. Both immanent intelligences are for 
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this reason not subject to the law of the conservation of energy. 
The same is true for the transcendental cosmic reason. It is 
not bound to space and time and needs not be fed by energy. 
Its essence remains for us an insoluble problem, because we can 
only know it by its effects and not by its tangible appearance. 
Of course the latter may be said of the human intelligence, but 
in this case we know at least its apparatus the brain with its 
appendages, the nerves and muscles. 

There is much in this reasoning which seems very plausible 
even from the standpoint of pure science, although we learn 
nothing of the origin of this intelligence. But it suggests the 
solution of the riddles of the universe which the theory of acci- 
dental variation not only leaves unsolved but even further 
obscures. According to this hypothesis we may, therefore, dis- 
tinguish three kinds of intelligence, viz., animal intelligence, 
as seen in the cunning of the dog, human and cosmic intelli- 
gence. None of them is visible or concrete but the first two 
have at least a concrete embodiment in the brain. 

Bergson’s mysterious power differs widely from this cosmic 
intelligence. It is somewhat akin to the logos of Greek philos- 
ophy and Christian theology, if these two can be at all named 
together. It is not one with inert matter nor does it develop 
parallel with matter, for it is not bound up with space and time. 
It has not of quantitative but purely of qualitative value. Its 
manifestations are not like those of a wound up automaton as is 
the case with mechanical phenomena and therefore not subject 
to rigid laws, but it is absolutely free and controlled only by 
choice. It is the élan de la vie, a supra-consciousness that is 
at the origin of life, the name for the rocket whose extinguished 
fragments fall back as matter, but also the name for that which 
subsists of the rocket itself, passing through the fragments 
and lighting them up into organisms. But this consciousness 
which is a need of creation, is made manifest to itself only 
where creation is possible. It lies dormant when life is con- 
demned to automatism, it wakens as the possibility of a choice 
is restored. That is only in organisms unprovided with a 
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nervous system, it varies according to the power of locomotion 
and deformation of which the organism disposes. And in ani- 
mals with a nervous system, it is proportional to the complex- 
ity of the switchboard on which the paths called sensory and 
the paths called motor intersect—that is of the brain. But this 
supra-consciousness does not spring from the brain it merely 
corresponds with the brain because equally they measure, the 
one by the complexity of its structure and the other by the inten- 
sity of its awareness, the quantity of choice that the living 
being has at its disposal. ‘“ The consciousness of a living being 
is inseparable from its brain in the sense in which a sharp 
knife is inseparable from the edge: the brain is the sharp edge 
by which consciousness cuts into the compact tissues of events, 
but the brain is no more coextensive with consciousness than 
the edge is with the knife.” 

Life, therefore, is not a thing or substance but motion, it is 
identical with consciousness and freedom. It expresses itself 
in two directions, as tension and extension. The former is the 
free creative activity, the latter is relaxation, a sort of suppres- 
sion produced by the detention of the will, suggesting the idea 
of a thing unmaking itself. It is in the latter direction that 
we find the characters of materiality. It is through matter 
that this supra-consciousness is individualized and unfolded in 
the individual organisms. The development of these organ- 
isms can therefore not be explained mechanically nor theo- 
logically after the manner of a ready made plan that is to be 
realized. Applied to the comparison between the eye of the 
Pecten and that of man we understand why Bergson rejects 
the mechanistic explanation of slow variation, aided by the 
laws of correlation and of optics, and insists that the function, 
which is consciousness, as tension or “ the mysterious power ” 
controls the ultimate structure, producing in widely different 
phyla the same high order of organs. Evolution, therefore, 
does not run in a straight line towards one goal such as human 
intelligence, but travels in different directions, ending some- 
times in blind alleys. Rather evolution depends on the origi- 
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nal “élan de la vie,’’ the life impulse, which out of its full- 
ness and without a preconceived plan sends creative becoming 
ever onward. Evolution on the earth, therefore, proceeds in 
several distinct directions, distinct not only in degree but in 
kind, in the direction of torpor, characteristic of plants, the 
direction of instinct culminating in the hymenopteran insects 
and the direction of intelligence fully developed in man. In 
other words it is not matter which evolves by accidental varia- 
tion, either slow or sudden, and in one straight line from the 
simple and homogeneous to the complex and heterogeneous but 
it is life as motion in three distinctive forms. This is after 
all the chief new thought which the French savant has given 
us and in which his theory of knowledge and his theory of 
life differ so fundamentally and so widely from modern biolog- 
ical thinking of the so-called mechanistic school. 

However, we can hardly. compare Bergson, the metaphysi- 
cian, with the pure scientific thinkers, and yet he invites com- 
parison because he attempts to unify the theory of knowledge 
and the theory of life, to unite the method of the metaphysician 
with that of the strictly empirical scientist. Kant never 
claimed pure scientific values for his speculative postulates. 
Bergson maintains that pure science can only be apprehended 
by the intellect, but the intellect deals only with ideas of space, 
its function is geometric thinking which cannot comprehend 
the inner essence of reality, neither in nature nor in the human 
heart, consequently metaphysics is impossible within the sphere 
of pure reason. The intellect only furnishes symbols for our 
practical conduct. It enables men to rule over nature by 
means of concrete tools. The “homo sapiens” is “ homo 
faber.” But the evolution of life has also developed a non- 
reflecting power, which apprehends immediately the elements 
necessary for the continuance of the individual and the species. 
This power is the instinct most fully developed in the Hyme- 
noptera. In man this instinct lags far behind reason in 
matters of practical conduct. But it has by no means com- 
pletely disappeared, on the contrary creative life has given it 
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a much more perfect form. The intellect is only the clear 
nucleus of consciousness. This is surrounded by the somewhat 
nebulous fringe of immediate discernment, which Bergson calls 
intuition. It is in the sphere of intuition that the spirit com- 
prehends reality not merely relatively but absolutely, not 
symbolically but directly. Through this intuition the spirit 
comprehends also itself in its original character, which is not 
intellectual knowledge according to natural law, but creative 
will, choice and freedom. Intuition is therefore the source of 
metaphysics. For metaphysics is the science which needs no 
symbols, it is for practical purposes perhaps of no value what- 
ever, but it leads to the true knowledge both of matter and 
of life. 

This position is perhaps not entirely new in as much as it 
. reminds us of the post-Kantian idealistic philosophy, espe- 
cially of Schelling, it also recalls Descartes’ attempts to con- 
struct a new intellectual metaphysics after the manner of 
geometry as over against Pascal’s philosophy of experience. 

We cannot quarrel with Bergson’s theory of intuition, for it 
is not proved, but merely a matter of choice. Bergson claims 
to possess this intuition—as Schelling did before him, but he 
only attained to it after the most painful efforts, the spirit as 
it were twisting itself around itself. He seems to be con- 
vinced that knowledge by intuition is as sure as knowledge 
gained through the intellect, that would mean that knowledge 
in his philosophy is neither a mystic vision nor a simple pos- 
tulate of practical reason but it is the very object of knowledge 
of a different human faculty, a somewhat mysterious spiritual 
power different from reason. 

But the very weapons which Bergson uses against the 
mechanistic theory of life can be used against his own argu- 
ments. He would like to confine logic and concept to the 
sphere of mathematics and the natural sciences. But how can 
he convince us in any other way of the truth of his own claims 
than by the use of logic and concepts, for books are written and 
arguments carried on solely to convince people, otherwise the 
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writing of philosophical works is love’s labor lost. The chief 
defect of the French philosopher’s argumentation lies in the 
silent assumption that truth and reality are the same thing. 
As we are constituted we only obtain a knowledge of concrete 
realities by acknowledging the rationality of the reality. Just 
as any natural phenomenon must find its way to our senses in 
order to be felt or perceived at all, so also must the metaphysical 
knowledge of any real truth find its way somehow or other to 
our intelligence, 7. e., our human reason as it is at present con- 
stituted. Otherwise philosophizing would be utterly impossible, 
we could only surmise or hope or believe, which is pure 
mysticism. But Bergson does not count himself a mystic, other- 
wise he would be unassailable, for mysticism is a matter of 
subjective feeling which is difficult to controvert. 

Herman Schon, the eminent German philosopher, says, that 
the author of Creative Evolution does not seem to know that 
pure intuitions without concepts are blind. He does not admit 
that the absolutely incomprehensible cannot be presented as 
given (donné), as real (réel), as determined (determiné) ; for 
such attributes are already in themselves logical determina- 
tions. Therefore the speculation of the French thinker lacks 
the proper knowledge of its own limitation. It has no suffi- 
cient support in concepts and in logic. It lacks a systematic 
scientific foundation. It separates concept and reality to such 
a degree that one is at a loss how to combine them again, and 
yet after the separation has taken place, reality and truth are 
still looked upon as a unit whole. “ Thereby,” Schén says, 
“ Bergson destroys the foundation of every scientific know]l- 
edge of every metaphysical system.” 

How then can we understand Bergson’s position? Some 
say he is not a philosopher but a poet. Many of the passages 
of his book have the poetical note and charm, and there are 
times when the writer seems to restrain himself from adopting 
the express form of poetry. Moreover his total conception of 
life, the life impulse in its relation to nature, has a certain 
romantic, poetic value. His hope is that the élan vitale, which 
has been active in the universe from the beginning, will also 
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in the future act and create for the benefit of the whole, pro- 
ducing also in man ever new and unexpected forces and facul- 
ties, till it has gained the victory. And what is the victory? 
The triumph of freedom and choice won even in the dominion 
of the inert and predetermined, the rise of a new sense in man 
which would know things that to-day are still looked upon as 
supersensuous, because it surpasses our present sense-power. 
A time when intuition may grasp what is at present hidden to 
us, a time when this “ aspiration vers le vrai,” this “ pres- 
sentiment de la vérité,” this “contemplation intuitive,” of 
which he sometimes speaks, will see their object clearer and 
more distinct than it is possible to-day. There is really some- 
thing inspiring in the idea. Perhaps then the method of in- 
tuition will seem more scientific than it is the case to-day. 
From a strictly poetical standpoint it is a legitimate view of 
nature. 

But Bergson’s views on the élan vitale and the creative evo- 
lution are from our present philosophical and scientific point 
of view very imperfect. They have not come nearer the solu- 
tion of the riddle of the universe than Kant’s Critique, which 
at least has exactly determined the limits of the realm of pure 
reason, while the intuitive philosophy leads only into illusive 
fields of romantic poetry. 

It is after all only an assertion when our author speaks of 
the two kinds of living manifestations, the higher and the 
lower, which appear in the universe as the principles of the 
general and the individual, for he does not tell us clearly how 
these two principles are related to each other, nor how by 
mutual interaction they can produce the existing world, nor 
does he explain how or why the mighty stream of life has, in 
its impetuous rush, divided in two chief branches and direc- 
tions, that of instinct and that of intelligence. We do not 
learn, how the instinct was almost lost in man, appearing only 
from time to time as an indefinite impulse, nor how intuition 
could, through consciousness, become the illumination of this 
almost lost instinct. Calling instinct an aesthetic faculty 
which enables man to enter his innermost being and finding 
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there his true personality, and declaring that this very faculty 
alone will reveal the significance of creative evolution sounds 
like the symbolic poetry of a revised romanticism, but not like 
scientific pronunciamentoes. He is arguing in a circle when 
he calls intuition the ultimately only safe principle of our 
knowledge, because it forms the only reality immediately 
accessible to us, and then adds that the proof of this reality as 
the only true reality is intuition. 

The mystic can only worship but never explain the mystery 
of the universe. If he seeks to know it he can only do so by a 
subjective and arbitrary “ ipse dixit ” because as a mystic he 
eschews reason. We cannot do violence to our human nature, 
either we must think with our intelligence and reason or not 
think at all and merely feel with our feeling. The laws of logic 
require the former, if we deny their validity we cannot think 
at all. 

Nevertheless Bergson’s philosophy is of tremendous signifi- 
cance in the present conflict of ideas. It points the way out of 
the chilly fog of a bald materialism and out of the lowlands of 
metaphysical positivism towards the heights of a more ideal 
view of life. By assigning the imperative of practical reason 
its proper place he aligns himself with Kant and the most 
eminent thinkers of his school. 

The popularity of his philosophy is undoubtedly due to his 
sincere effort to combine modern progressive thinking with 
traditional views. He desires to give the exact sciences and 
their methods their place of honor, which belongs to them in a 
modern system, but at the same time wants to retain what is so 
dear to all representatives of idealism, the entities of freedom, 
spontaneity, responsibility and immortality. His philosophy 
therefore remains a splendid combination of scientific discus- 
sions and of mysticism, of positive facts and of gnostic 
thoughts, of lucid observations and unfulfilled hopes. But one 
thing must not be forgotten: whoever wants to retain his 
theistic idea of God may learn much from Bergson, but he can 
never be a Bergsonian. 
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IV. 


THE MESSAGE OF THE BIBLE AS MATERIAL 
FOR THE RELIGIOUS EDUCATION OF 
THE JAPANESE. 


JESSE F. STEINER. 


Some years ago I made a short evangelistic trip to one of the 
inland towns of northern Japan where had been gathered to- 
gether a small band of Christians. When I reached my hotel, 
the pastor informed me that arrangements had been made for 
a large public meeting in the theater that night at which I 
was to be the chief drawing card. My heart fell at this news, 
for I knew that my written sermons were not adapted to non- 
Christians and I was not yet fluent enough in the use of the 
language to speak extemporaneously. But all my efforts to 
get excused were in vain. The placards advertising the meet- 
ing were already posted in various parts of the town, and while 
I was not to be the only speaker, yet it was necessary for me 
to take my part since most of the people would come out of 
curiosity to hear the foreigner. I never enjoyed a meeting less. 
A more cold, drafty, uncomfortable place than the stage of a 
Japanese theater is hard to imagine. Besides the assembled 
crowd was very noisy and some of the bolder ones frequently 
interrupted the speakers who preceded me and created much 
disturbance. It was with much trepidation that I began my 
address, for I felt that my plain statements of Christian truth 
would certainly give offense. But to my surprise I was given 
the most quiet and respectful attention. As far as I could 
tell, all were favorably impressed with my message, and I sat 
down feeling that I had succeeded where the Japanese had 
failed. My Japanese colleagues were too courteous to tell me 
the real reason why my sermon had aroused no opposition. It 
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was only much later, after I had had more experience in ad- 
dressing Japanese audiences, that I discovered that their 
respectful silence must be largely explained by the fact that 
they did not understand much of what I was saying. While my 
foreign accent was doubtless partly to blame for this, yet the 
chief reason was because the unfamiliar ideas of my sermon 
were expressed without any attempt being made to relate them 
to their own experience. 

This incident in the life of a new missionary will serve in a 
measure to illustrate the problem that faces those who try to 
bring their religion to a foreign people. While mankind may 
be incurably religious, yet religions have varied so widely in 
their development that the most familiar ideas of one religion 
may be almost meaningless to the devotees of another. It some- 
times happens that what one religion emphasizes as most 
sacred and full of uplifting meaning becomes ridiculous and 
impossible when interpreted in the religious conceptions of 
another people. The problem of giving our religious ideas to 
a foreign people is, then, far deeper than might at first appear. 
It involves an adaptation of our message to their needs, a pre- 
sentation of it in terms that they can understand, and this 
can be done only by building upon the concepts of their own 
religious life. 

Now I would not wish to convey the impression that this is a 
new principle or that it is one with which many religious prop- 
agandists are unacquainted. On the contrary, hard experi- 
ence has taught men the necessity of this way of approach and 
it is more or less consciously followed by successful mission- 
aries all over the world. The life of a missionary among a 
foreign people tends inevitably to mold him to their pattern. 
The man who lives in sympathetic touch with another race for 
a quarter of a century loses in great measure his own feeling 
of racial differences and gets out of touch with the viewpoint 
of his own nation. In Japan such missionaries are usually 
designated by the terms “ pro-Japanese” or “ orientalized,” 
terms which indicate that in many matters of Mission policy 
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they are in closer sympathy with the native church than with 
the members of their own Mission. It is hardly necessary to 
remark that these “ orientalized ” missionaries are the ones to 
whom the Japanese go for advice, and that it is through their 
influence that the new Gospel gets its widest hearing. 

It is not then a new principle that we wish to present in this 
article. In pedagogy, it is a commonplace that no absolutely 
new truth can be imparted to another. Unless it finds some- 
where in the recesses of memory a truth sufficiently similar to 
bid it welcome, it will make no impression and will soon be 
forgotten. If there were no foundations upon which to build, 
the teaching process would be impossible. We know further 
that the same truth spoken to different people will not be simi- 
larly apperceived. The determining factor is the previous 
content of their minds. 

This holds equally true in the sphere of missionary work. 
Whether the missionary is conscious of it or not, the content of 
the minds of the natives determines how they understand his 
message. He may be endeavoring to give them a conception of 
the Fatherhood of God, but their narrow outlook on life may 
cause the resulting picture to be a tribal god with a family 
differing very little from themselves. Or his presentation of 
Jesus as one who had power to heal diseases and restore the 
blind may result in their apperception of Jesus in terms of 
their own medicine men who are skilled in occult power. 
These simple pedagogical facts when considered with refer- 
ence to the lower races make the task of the Christian teacher 
seem extremely difficult. It is indeed the same problem that 
is faced when we attempt to give a little child our higher reli- 
gious conceptions. In both cases a satisfactory result can be 
attained only through a long process of education in which the 
untutored mind becomes gradually able to grasp higher truths. 

But when we approach an intelligent people like the Japan- 


ese the case is quite different. For more than a thousand years — 
they have been under the influence of Buddhism and Con- 


fucianism, two of the great religions of the world. Philo- 
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sophical conceptions of God and theories of salvation have long 
been familiar problems for discussion. Their best leaders have 
by no means neglected to hold forth high ideals of duty and 
righteousness. They have given deep thought to the same 
problems of life which we face here in the West. We can 
find very few moral teachings of Christ which would not be 
heartily seconded by the loyal follower of Confucius. The 
difference has been largely a difference of emphasis and of 
viewpoint, made inevitable by the different social situation out 
of which these religions developed. These facts are very 
significant, however we may be disposed to interpret them, but 
their significance vastly increases if we are able to free our- 
selves from our religious prejudices and estimate them at their 
true value. Our attitude too often has been that the non- 
Christian religions represent the degenerating tendencies of 
mankind; that the Buddhists and Confucianists once had an 
opportunity to know God more fully but because of their stub- 
bornness and sinfulness they turned religion into magic and 
dragged God down into the dust. However an unprejudiced 
estimate of these religions must regard them rather as out- 
growths of man’s longing for God and his efforts to understand 
the deeper things of life. 

This involves then a recognition of the fact that God has 
been working in Japan long before the missionaries arrived 
there. Various factors may have entered in to dwarf the 
Japanese religious conceptions and to prevent them from 
functioning properly. In spite of the efforts of their great 
religious leaders, they have never developed a system of truth 
that could in any sense be called adequate to satisfy the needs 
of men. But they represent attainments in religious culture 
which we dare not ignore, and have conserved some truths 
upon which the whole world can unite. 

If then there are real values in the Oriental religions, if 
the foundations of religious truth have already been laid in the 
Far East, we are surely justified in saying that Christ’s words, 
“T came not to destroy but to fulfill,” apply as well to the 
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Buddhists to-day as to the Jewish religion of old. Just what 
is involved in such a fulfillment may be in a measure foreseen 
by recalling how Judaism was replaced by Christianity. 
When Christ’s Jewish followers caught his spirit, they mani- 
fested a new life which refused to be confined within the old 
rites and ceremonies. Those things which were felt to be in- 
consistent with the new faith were soon abandoned. But 
Christ’s message was delivered to them in the familiar symbols 
of their old religious life and their apperception of his teach- 
ing was conditioned by the religious thought of their day. 
Something of this same process must be passed through, when 
the spirit of Christ begins to dominate the thought-life of the 
Far East. The superstitions, philosophical fantasies, and crude 
beliefs which have caused the West to look upon these eastern 
religions as utterly hopeless and incapable of exerting any 
good, will fall away of themselves when exposed to the search- 
ing light of better truths. There is no need then to spend our 
time in combatting their intellectual errors or in showing the 
folly of their superstitions. The right method is rather to 
search out their better religious ideas which are the founda- 
tions upon which we have to build. With these as points of 
contact, our way of approach is made more easy, because we 
are connecting the new truth with facts of their own experi- 
ence. 

Any adequate attempt to find all the points of contact best 
fitted for our use would involve a careful review of the whole 
field of Japanese religious thought. However, such a survey 
within the limits of this article being impossible, we will con- 
sider only a few of their most fundamental religious ideas 
which may serve to show the value of this method of approach 
in leading them to the more adequate message as contained in 
the Bible. 

First let us look at their conception of salvation through 
faith in the savior Amida Buddha. The strenuous self- 
discipline and the retirement from the world which were char- 
acteristic of medieval Buddhism, did not appeal to many of the 
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Japanese who desired a more practical kind of religion. Con- 
sequently under the leadership of a religious genius of the 
eleventh century, the Pure Land school was formed which 
changed the old doctrine of salvation by works into salvation 
by faith in a loving savior. This new school taught that in the 
western Paradise there lived Amida Buddha, who, out of com- 
passion for struggling mankind, was willing to offer his great 
store of accumulated merit to all who would call upon his 
name. All that was required of the suppliant for divine favor 
was faith in Amida’s power and an acknowledgment of 
Amida’s goodness expressed in this prayer, Namu Amida 
Buttsu (Hail Thou Blessed Buddha). 

This revolutionary doctrine was not entirely a new dis- 
covery on the part of the Japanese, for they were able to find 
sanction for it in some of the ancient sutras, but nevertheless 
the development of this idea of salvation was Japan’s greatest 
contribution to religious thought. It is true that when sub- 
jected to a close study from the Christian standpoint, this 
doctrine loses some of its significance. Amida is such a vague 
and mythical character that he can not be made very real even 
to the lower classes who are disposed to believe the various 
legends about him. Then their faith in Amida does not involve 
conformity to his character, but is a blind trust which need not 
affect the individual’s moral standards to any great extent. It 
is simply a belief that in some mysterious way Amida will en- 
able them to escape the law of transmigration, and at death 
enter at once into Paradise. 

However in spite of its inadequacies, it resembles so closely 
the Protestant doctrine of salvation by faith, that scholars 
have tried hard to establish a historical connection between the 
two religions. Whether or not these ideas have come from a 
common historical source, they at least show that both the East 
and West have the same longings for divine help in their 
struggle for righteousness. What a plain avenue of approach, 
therefore, this affords us in our presentation of Christ as 
the Savior of the world. It makes it possible for us 
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to present Christ to them in such terms that they will be able 
to see that his message instead of being a contradiction of all 
that is most sacred to them is really a more adequate fulfill- 
ment of their hopes. This will involve a more sympathetic 
attitude toward their religious attainments, for every step for- 
ward has brought them nearer the ideals of Christ and makes 
transition to his standards all the easier. By building upon the 
foundation they have already laid, their minds may be more 
disposed to see the possibilities of a higher faith as exemplified 
in the life and teachings of Christ. 

It is estimated that about half of the Buddhists in Japan 
belong to this Pure Land school. The other half, divided up 
among various sects, holds in general to the more orthodox 
Buddhist doctrine of salvation by works. They believe that 
the goal can be attained only by severe self-discipline, by work- 
ing out their own salvation at the cost of almost untold effort. 
The path to Buddhist enlightenment leads through many 
austerities and self-denials, and in fact requires so much time 
that no one can hope to make much progress unless he retires 
from the world. It is indeed a discouraging doctrine and 
there is no wonder that in Japan a Protestant Buddhism arose 
which claimed to make easier the road leading to Buddhahood. 

With this type of Buddhism the point of contact for the 
Christian teacher does not seem so clear. Their world-view is 
so different from ours that the transition to Christianity 
requires a radical reconstruction of their thinking. Yet Christ 
and Buddha were working largely over the same problem. 
Buddha was oppressed with the suffering of the world, and the 
only way of escape he could find was self-extinction. Christ 
also felt deeply the suffering of the world, and his way of 
escape was to relieve men’s sufferings. Both attained their 
goal, the one by conquering all his desires, the other by for- 
getting himself in loving ministry of others. Do we not have 
here a way of approach that ought to appeal to the Buddhist 
mind? The goal which during all the past centuries they have 
sought at the cost of untold pain and wearisome effort is found 
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near at hand ready to be grasped by those who share in Christ’s 
ministry of service. The whole history of Buddhism shows 
how the human mind has rebelled against the thought of Nir- 
vana as extinction. In their efforts to avoid this unattractive 
goal, various explanations of Nirvana have been advanced, the 
most extreme making it a mere sensual Paradise. In the 
midst of all this confusion about the goal of life, comes Christ’s 
message that salvation is not merely some far off event but is 
a present reality to add joy to our life in this world. Instead of 
this being an evil world from which we must put forth our 
utmost efforts in order to escape, it is a world which we are to 
make better. With their emphasis on self-mastery and self- 
discipline Christ would have the greatest sympathy, for it has 
an important place in the building of character. Lest however 
it become too self-centered and thus defeat its own purpose, 
he would make its ruling principle self-sacrifice for the sake of 
others. By forgetting self in loving ministry of others, the 
peace of mind and happiness can be secured which they have 
always associated with the idea of Buddhahood. 

One of the most important virtues in the eyes of the Japan- 
ese is that of loyalty. Loyalty might indeed be called the key- 
note of the Japanese nation. The geographical isolation, the 
comparative smallness of their territory, the necessity of pre- 
senting a united front to external foes, produced a social 
situation where loyalty to the ruling power became the chief 
virtue. In China the family had been supreme, but when Con- 
fucianism came to Japan, filial piety had to be subordinated 
to the interests of the state. During the days of feudalism 
this spirit manifested itself in fidelity to the feudal lord; in 
modern times all this passionate devotion has been transferred 
to their Emperor who personifies the best interests of their na- 
tional life. The ideal which is ever held up before the Japan- 
ese youth is that of a loyalty which will endure the severest test. 
Probably their most popular story is that of the 47 Ronin, who 
in order to avenge the death of their prince, deserted their own 
families, forsook everything in life that was worth having, and 
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then when their purpose was accomplished, committed suicide 
with no outward sign of regret. A Japanese school reader tells 
the story of a young Japanese soldier in the Russo-Japanese 
war who was caught weeping over a letter written by a 
feminine hand. Upon being reproached for his weakness, he 
handed the letter to his lieutenant who found that it was a 
farewell message from the boy’s widowed mother. It stated in 
simple words that since she feared that thought of her depend- 
ent position would weaken his courage, she had decided to 
commit suicide and thus leave him free to lay down his life 
for his Emperor. 

A Japanese has no difficulty in understanding the spirit of 
these words of Paul: “ For none of us liveth to himself and 
none dieth to himself. For whether we live, we live unto the 
Lord; or whether we die, we die unto the Lord; whether we 
live therefore, or die, we are the Lord’s.” Or these words of 
Christ: “ He that loveth father or mother more than me is not 
worthy of me. And he that taketh not his cross and followeth 
after me is not worthy of me.” They well understand that in 
times of great crises when fundamental principles are at stake, 
even the most sacred relations of life must be subordinated to 
higher calls of duty. All this lies so near to the Christian idea of 
loyalty which counts all things as loss for Christ’s sake, that we 
can see how well prepared they are to enter appreciatively into 
‘an understanding of the life of Christ. The story of the cross 
arouses their admiration for Jesus and disposes them to listen 
to his principles of life. Some find a stumbling block in their 
fear that allegiance to Christ will weaken their loyalty to 
their Emperor. _ Ultra-nationalists believe that it is disloyal 
to place even God above their Emperor. However when they 
become able to realize the spiritual nature of his kingdom, this 
objection will lose its significance for them. 

Missionaries have too often had a tendency to decry this 
so-called Emperor-worship, feeling that where it existed, alle- 
giance to God was impossible. But it should rather be used 
as a stepping stone to loyalty to the King of Kings. We should 
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give due recognition to the fact that all their past traditions 
have been preparing them to understand the heart of Christ. 
A great point of contact for us is found in that aspect of the 
Christian message which lays emphasis on loyalty, self-sacri- 
fice, and devotion to superiors. Almost all will respond to 
these concepts, for whether a Japanese is a Buddhist, Con- 
fucianist, or Shintoist, he is first of all a loyalist who is ready 
to die for the cause he loves. 

Another important religious concept of the Japanese is that 
of ancestor worship. Almost 1,500 years ago this custom was 
imported from China and since then has entrenched itself so 
strongly among the Japanese that it colors all their thinking 
and has woven itself into the very fiber of their nation. For 
the common people this custom has often degenerated into 
mere superstition and idolatry. On the anniversary of the 
dead food is placed before the ancestral tablets, and the more 
simple minded believe that the dead return to partake of this 
offering and that if this worship is neglected dire calamity will 
visit their house. Because of the superstitions connected with 
it, missionaries in general have felt that it is incompatible with 
Christianity. However, except for its superstitious aspect, it 
posesses a value that cannot be denied. The living feel the 
inspiration of the presence of those who have gone before, and 
thus are stimulated to do their part in adding honor to the 
family name. Their attitude is well expressed in these words 
from the letter to the Hebrews: “ Wherefore seeing we also are 
compassed about by so great a cloud of witnesses, let us lay 
aside every weight and the sin which doth so easily beset 
us and let us run with patience the race that is set before us.” 
Looked at in this higher form it is far from objectionable and 
can easily be made an ally to help us in leading the Japanese to 
a worship of the Father-God. 

President Harada of the Doshisha, a well-known scholar and 
Christian leader, holds this view as can be seen from the fol- 
lowing quotation from his recent book, The Faith of Japan: 

“Tt seems to me that the veneration of the Japanese for the 
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ancestors of the Imperial House and for their own ancestors is 
not a custom to be strongly condemned. How can we expect a 
man who feels no gratitude toward his own ancestors to have 
a true appreciation of the great mercy and goodness of God? 
Is it not for us to cultivate and guide this sentiment so that it 
shall be raised from mere reverence for human ancestors to 
worship of the great Father of all fathers? The man who 
thinks little of his ancestors will end by thinking little of God 
himself. Consequently, it seems to me that instead of attack- 
ing the so-called worship of ancestors, the better way is to 
emphasize its resemblance to the true worship of the Father of 
Lights, leading men on until they are willing to have the 
lower custom swallowed up in the higher, even as the light of 
the stars is swallowed up in the greater glory of the sun.” 

We will consider only one more of their religious ideas, 
namely, “ Michi,” the way of humanity. This Michi of the 
Japanese in its original content in primitive Japan meant 
merely to act in accord with nature. Later contact with Con- 
fucianism and Buddhism has filled in its ethical content until 
it has come to stand for much that is high and noble and of 
real value. The late Emperor of Japan in his Imperial Re- 
script on Education issued in 1890 has given the best expres- 
sion of the meaning of this Way as applied to the practical 
duties of life. It says in part: 

“Ye our subjects, be filial to your parents, affectionate to 
your brothers and sisters; as husbands and wives be harmoni- 
ous, as friends, true; bear yourselves in modesty and modera- 
tion ; extend your benevolence to all; pursue learning and culti- 
vate arts and thereby develop intellectual faculties and perfect 
moral powers; furthermore, advance public good and promote 
common interests; always respect the constitution and observe 
the laws ; should emergency arise, offer yourselves courageously 
to the state ; and thus guard and maintain the prosperity of our 
Imperial Throne coeval with heaven and earth. So shall ye 
not only be our good and faithful subjects, but render illustri- 
ous the best traditions of your forefathers. The Way here set 
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forth is indeed the teaching bequeathed by Our Imperial An- 
cestors to be observed alike by their descendants and the sub- 
jects, infallible for all ages and true in all places. It is our 
wish to lay it to heart in all reverence, in common with you, 
our subjects, that we may all attain to the same virtue.” 

This Imperial Rescript, during the past twenty-four years, 
has been read before all the schools in connection with the cele- 
bration of national holidays. It is read with as much formal 
ceremony as is usually observed in our churches and is listened 
to with greater reverence than we manifest when the Scrip- 
tures are publicly read. Therefore the influence of this ideal 
Way of Life cannot be lightiy estimated. The best men of 
Japan have in their times of discouragement and difficulty 
received inspiration from it. Yoshida Shoin, a political leader 
of Restoration times, imprisoned because of his advanced views, 
uttered these words from the gloom of his cell: 


‘¢TIn the dark and dreary prison, 
Where no step of love is heard, 
Comfort brings the Way that 
Ever was and is the living word.’’ 


It is easy to see the connection between the Way of the 
Japanese and the Way of Christ. Christ spoke of himself as 
the way, the truth, and the life. His disciples designated their 
faith in him as “the Way.” Twenty centuries of Christian 
experience have demonstrated that this “Way” leads to nobility 
of character and uplift of soul. The Japanese well know the 
ideal values contained in the expression “the way of life.” 
Their hearts respond to the Christian message when expressed 
in these terms and many have found it the pathway to the 
ideals of Christ. 

The above have by no means exhausted the religious ideas 
of the Japanese but they are sufficient to indicate the kind of 
soil in which Christianity is to be planted. They enable us to 
see that the Japanese have been in a large measure prepared to 
understand the Christian message. There is indeed a good deal 
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of truth in the statement sometimes made that Buddhism and 
Confucianism were schoolmasters to lead the Orient to Christ. 

Thus far in this discussion we have been considering how 
their religious ideas have prepared them for an understanding 
of the essential Christian message.. There yet remains for us 
the even more difficult problem of how to present the Bible to 
them in an acceptable manner. Since the Bible is our chief 
written source of Christian truth, missionaries naturally lay 
stress on the study of the Bible as the best means of under- 
standing the fundamental principles of Christianity. Through 
the efforts of the different Bible Societies the Bible is given as 
wide distribution as possible. Wherever a group of persons 
can be interested in the new religion, a Bible class is formed 
to study some portion of the Scriptures. We can easily see 
how important it is that there be wise guidance in their first 
contact with the Bible. So much depends on the selection of 
suitable passages and on the giving of intelligible explanations, 
for the Bible is not a mere compendium of Christian truth and 
is not adapted for indiscriminate reading. 

Our problem is made all the more difficult by the fact that 
the Japanese do not possess our reverence for sacred books. 
The immense mass of Buddhist sutras are seldom looked at 
except by the priests. Very few of these sutras have been trans- 
lated into Japanese. Hidden beneath this covering of a foreign 
language they lie neglected and almost forgotten. In one of 
the large temples in Tokyo is a revolving bookcase containing 
the 6,671 volumes that make up the Buddhist canon. On this 
bookease is an inscription stating that he who turns it thrice 
around gains as much merit as if he had read through each 
separate volume. With such an idea of their sacred books we 
cannot expect them to approach our Bible in any great spirit 
of reverence. If it is to mean anything to them it must be 
because of the significance of the message which it contains. 

Our problem then is how to present the Bible to them so that 
they may get from it the message it is intended to bring. A few 
missionaries in their zeal for completeness and chronological 
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order have begun with the book of Genesis and have endeavored 
to present the Old Testament in such a way that it might lay 
a good foundation for the understanding of the New Testa- 
ment. Only patient and zealous inquirers however would sub- 
mit to such a laborious undertaking, the value of which they 
were not in a position to see. It is generally recognized that 
the best way is to plunge at once into the study of the Gospels 
which contain the heart of the Christian message. The ques- 
tion then that faces us is which Gospel will make the best appeal 
to the Japanese mind. 

The Gospel that is used most frequently by missionaries is 
Mark. The reason for this is because of its simplicity and its 
omission of some miracles and difficult passages which are found 
in the other Gospels. On the other hand it has been found that 
the Gospel of John is especially popular among the Buddhists. 
Recently some Buddhist priests of the progressive Shin sect 
ordered a large number of copies of John’s Gospel for the use 
of their acolytes. Mature Japanese often select this Gospel for 
their study, and this preference is general enough to increase 
greatly its sales. The agent of the American Bible Society in 
Japan says that of all the Scripture portions issued, the Gospels 
of Mark and John are far in the lead in actual numbers 
circulated. 

The Japanese interest in the Gospel of John can be easily 
understood when we recall the emphasis on meditation, contem- 
plation, and mysticism in Buddhism, and see how closely re- 
lated they are to John’s interpretation of the Christian life. 
The western mind is practical while the Oriental is more 
mystical and seems to have a faculty for entering apprecia- 
tively into the experiences of those who lay stress upon com- 
munion and fellowship with God. In my opinion this fact has 
been too little recognized in our dealing with the Japanese. 
Buddhism has existed so long in Japan and has had such wide 
influence that it practically colors the thinking of the majority 
of the Japanese. Even those who profess to be agnostics or 
atheists have been brought up in Buddhist homes or at least 
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in Buddhist environment and can not help but be more or less 
sympathetic with the type of mind and temperament which 
long centuries of Buddhism have inculeated. That quality in 
John’s Gospel which makes us feel that it is too difficult for a 
beginner may be the very thing which will attract the Japanese 
and help them to have a greater admiration for Christ. 

As far as individual books of the Bible are concerned, the 
Gospels are usually the only ones used in presenting Christi- 
anity to non-believers. It is difficult to find any other books 
which taken as they stand would be of interest to those who 
know little about the Christian religion. Probably the nearest 
approach to this is the book of Proverbs which is much admired 
by the Confucianists because of its epigrammatic style resem- 
bling so closely the old Chinese classics. 

The Bible then as a whole cannot be said to be attractive 
to the Japanese. Very few of its books are suitable for the use 
of inquirers. Even the Gospels as they stand are confusing 
because of their differences and they contain passages that are 
hard to understand. The only solution of the problem therefore 
would seem to lie in the working out of an abridged Bible 
consisting of the parts most likely to appeal to the Japanese 
mind. This would involve in the first place the reconstruction 
of the life of Christ in a connected manner, embracing the 
essential features of the four Gospels. Such a gospel might 
omit the genealogies, the first chapter of Luke containing the 
account of the annunciation, some of the more difficult parables 
and miracles, and passages which on account of their local color 
need considerable explanation. In the choice of material the 
governing principle should be to select that which would fit in 
best with Japanese life and experience. No attempt would be 
made to have it include all that is of value in the Gospels, for its 
purpose would be merely to serve as an introductory book for 
the use of non-Christians. The Gospel of John might be made 
the basis around which could be gathered the incidents and 
teachings that are expressed more clearly in the Synoptic Gos- 
pels. At any rate the Johannine interpretation of Christ 
should predominate. 
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The remainder of the New Testament cannot be said to make 
any strong appeal to the mass of the Japanese. This is un- 
doubtedly because much that would be of interest to them is 
hidden away in the midst of material outside their range of 
interests. The striking life of Paul, the way he became the 
friend instead of the enemy of Christ, his experiences on his 
missionary journeys, as well as many of his addresses and por- 
tions of his epistles, if brought together by a combination and 
abridgment of the Acts and the Epistles, ought to prove to be 
an attractive volume for the Japanese inquirers. As it is now, 
their picture of Christianity is generally taken entirely from 
the Gospels. It seems to me that the New Testament picture 
of the struggles of the early Christians is striking enough to win 
the interest of the Japanese and contains so much analogous to 
the present social and religious unrest in their country that it 
ought to command their thoughtful attention. 

The Old Testament is practically a closed book even to the 
Japanese Christians. The New Testament or the New Testa- 
ment and the Psalms is the Christian’s handbook. This is not 
strange when we stop to consider the kind of material that 
makes up a large part of the Old Testament. Besides, the 
historical sense of the Japanese is not very keenly developed 
and they do not feel the need of understanding the historical 
preparation for the work of Christ. The historicity of Jesus 
is not a matter of great moment with them. It is his character, 
his spiritual reality which arouses their admiration and induces 
their loyalty. Still, as they make progress, the background of 
the Old Testament is a great help in understanding the symbols 
and allusions of the Gospels. Therefore, if an abridgment of 
the different parts of the Old Testament could be made by 
selecting the passages of greatest interest, the religious ex- 
perience of the Japanese might be enriched by the spiritual 
values contained in this old Hebrew literature. The Penta- 
teuch and the historical books might be presented acceptably in 
a book similar to the “ Heroes of Israel” in the Constructive 
Bible series. Hero-worship is characteristic of the Japanese. 
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The patriarchal life and ideals are familiar to them. The 
story of the escape from Egypt, the wandering life in the 
wilderness, the conquest of Palestine, and the formation of the 
kingdom will appeal to the Japanese whose real heroes are 
military men and who take great delight in deeds of valor. 
I see no reason why such a volume should not attain great 
popularity and contribute a great deal to the religious educa- 
tion of the Japanese. 

In the same manner there might be prepared a volume of 
the poetry of the Old Testament which should contain the best 
of the Psalms and Proverbs. Such a selection, omitting not 
only the imprecatory Psalms but also the more obscure ones 
which are not well fitted for the expression of spiritual aspira- 
tions, ought to do much to make the Old Testament more sig- 
nificant in the eyes of the Japanese. 

As for the prophetic material, it is doubtful whether any 
putting together of the more significant passages would mean 
much even for the Christian Japanese unless accompanied by 
adequate explanations. But if the historical situation is recon- 
structed for them so that they can see the prophets as zealous 
patriots pleading for justice and righteousness in order that 
their nation might not perish, the message of the prophets ought 
to gain a wide hearing. The Japanese, like the old Hebrews, 
are above all else intensely patriotic. To their dismay within 
the last year they have learned to know how deepseated are 
some of the forces of corruption that are undermining the sta- 
bility of their government. In this time of need they have 
raised up their prophets, men of high ideals, who are boldly 
denouncing this wickedness in high places in their efforts to 
save their nation. What an inspiration the Hebrew prophets 
might bring the Japanese people in this time of national crisis, 
if their message were put in a form that all could understand. 

It ought to be mentioned here that in all our efforts to give 
the Japanese our Bible we must not overlook the drawback of 
an inadequate translation. One element in our Bible which 
makes it so attractive to us is the excellent literary style of our 
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English version. For generations men have looked up to it as 
a model of classic English prose. Unfortunately, the existing 
Japanese translation lacks this literary quality. Compared 
with their old classics it must take a secondary place as far as 
style is concerned. At present a revision committee is working 
on a new translation which it is hoped will give the Bible the 
prestige of literary excellence. Until a translation is produced 
which will be recognized by their scholars as worthy of a place 
among their classics, the Bible will continue to be looked upon 
as a foreign book, of interest only to those curious to know 
about Christianity. 

In conclusion, we wish to offer some suggestions about the 
preparation of a graded course of Sunday-school lessons in- 
tended especially for the Japanese. At present the Japanese 
churches use the International Lessons, a course of study that is 
not well adapted even to the needs of the children of a Chris- 
tian nation. The reasons that have led to its adoption are easy 
to see. It makes available to the Japanese Sunday-school 
teachers the vast body of material issued in America and Eng- 
land in explanation of the lessons. Then further it is inspir- 
ing to be a part of a world wide movement and to feel that 
Christians everywhere are at the same time united in study 
of a common passage of Scripture. 

It takes but very little thought to see the incongruity of their 
use of the International System which was never designed for 
schools in non-Christian lands. For a whole quarter its lessons 
may be found in the prophetic books or in the Pauline epistles 
or other portions of the Bible not adapted to the use of the non- 
Christian Japanese. The isolated and disconnected passages 
also are subject to serious criticism, for although they may fol- 
low a general theme yet not sufficient Bible material is given to 
make a connected narrative. In practice, it usually results in 
the few verses of Scripture being used as a text on the basis of 
which the teacher gives some moral instruction. What is 
required in Japan is a course of study that would make central 
the needs of the Japanese rather than the religious material 
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itself. The question of fundamental importance is to find out 
what their personalities need for their highest development. 
The experience of the past fifty years of Christian work in 
Japan has proven that the Bible does contain a message which 
has power to transform their lives and give them a hope and 
faith they have never possessed before. We must not, how- 
ever, make the mistake of assuming that our pathway to a better 
knowledge of this message is the best path for them to follow. 
Their religious traditions, national ideals, and social inherit- 
ance have given them a bias of mind, a mental attitude, which 
must be reckoned with. 

It ought to require no further statement to make it clear 
that the Japanese Sunday-schools need a graded course of study 
specially prepared for their use. The central theme of the cur- 
riculum should be the life of Christ. For each grade a course 
in the life of Christ should be prepared which should present 
in a connected manner those incidents and teachings best suited 
to the children’s needs. The monotony of this concentration 
on the life of Christ could be avoided by lessons from nature for 
the smaller children and by hero stories for the older children. 
Such stories might be taken from different portions of the Bible 
and from Christian history, and certainly ought to include 
some of the heroes of old Japan whose lives were spent in the 
uplift of their nation. For the advanced classes courses might 
be prepared in the life of Paul, messages of the prophets, com- 
parative religions, moral problems of daily life, and great char- 
acters of history. An important thing in the construction of 
the curriculum is to realize that the Bible need not be the sole 
basis for religious instruction. 

One of the points of greatest weakness in Japanese Sunday- 
schools is the poor provision made for boys and girls of high 
school age. In fact comparatively few children above 13 or 14 
years of age are found in the Sunday-schools. It is sometimes 
claimed that this is because of the pressure of the family which 
always becomes more severe as the child approaches maturity, 
While this may have its influence, a more vital reason is prob- 
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ably that the children have arrived at the age of evaluation and 
drop out because they do not find anything in the Sunday- 
schools worth while. Special efforts ought to be made to 
retain their interest. Those who have become Christians ought 
to be enrolled in classes that would make a more advanced study 
of Christian principles. or the non-Christians, text-books 
should be prepared that would dignify their study of Christi- 
anity and make them feel that it was well worth their time. 

To work out in greater detail a graded course of study is 
beyond the purpose of this article and must be reserved for some 
future time. Our desire has been merely to call attention to 
some of the principles involved and to suggest an outline that 
might be followed in working out a solution of the problem. 
The importance of the Sunday-school as a Christianizing 
agency in Japan is so great that it is hoped much study will be 
given to the problem of the construction of a suitable curricu- 
lum. Anyone who has seen the slow and painful process by 
which through regular evangelistic preaching converts are 
brought into the church, is tempted to believe that it is only 
by the religious education of the children that the Japanese 
nation can be made Christian. Fifty years ago when the 
present leaders of Japan were in the impressionable age of 
childhood, the Bible was a proscribed book. Notice boards were 
set up on every highway stating that anyone who possessed or 
even read this hated book should be liable to the most severe 
punishment. Can we wonder that these men to-day have a 
secret dislike of the Christian message, which they find it hard 
to overcome. But if we are wise and tactful in our presenta- 
tion of the Bible to the children of the present day, this un- 
reasoning prejudice will disappear and the way will be open 
for more effective progress. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, 
Cuicago, ILL. 














V. 
THE CHURCH AND THE IMMIGRATION PROBLEM. 


A. E. DAHLMANN. 


The “ Immigration Problem” has aroused the anxiety, awak- 
ened the attention and interest, and stimulated to intense effort, 
liberal giving and sacrificing service the best manhood and 
womanhood of the American people and the Christian churches 
of our land. In proof of this seemingly sweeping assertion I 
refer you to the books written by such men as Rauschenbusch, 
Hall, Steiner, Shriver and others, dealing directly and in- 
directly with this subject; to the many articles referring to it 
in the best magazines of our time; to the many phases of 
settlement work, especially Christian settlement work in the 
larger and smaller cities ; to the benefactions given and the lives . 
devoted to social Christian service which deals to a great extent 
with the immigrant and his children in the first and second 
generation ; and the widespread interest in this subject among 
the intelligent membership of the Christian churches in our. 
country. 

The problem which confronts the nation and the church may 
briefly be stated as follows: ‘What should and can be done 
to assimilate with and into our American Christian nationality 
the many foreign peoples who are swarming into our land at 
the average rate of 850,000 every year; to assimilate them in 
such a way that instead of proving a danger they become a 
forceful leaven in working out our destiny as a nation, instead 
of lowering enhance our national vitality, physically, intellec- 
tually and morally, instead of proving a hindrance become a 
vital helpful force in advancing the kingdom of God.” 

Immigration has grown to be a problem within the last ten 
years as never before. Not only that never before have so large 
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numbers come to our shores from foreign lands, but that never 
before has there been an influx of people so different from the 
average American in language, race and temperament, in 
political and religious viewpoint, in their manners and customs 
of living. Almost four-fifths of the immigration from Europe 
during the last five years came from southern and southeastern 
Europe, from the Slavic, modern Greek and Italian nation- 
alities, whose political, intellectual and religious condition is 
unfortunately inferior to that of the peoples of northern and 
western Europe and the United States, and whose plane of liv- 
ing is below that of the American, so that they consider as 
luxuries what the latter regards as necessities of life. These 
people constitute a large part of the population of our cities 
east and west, and many of them having become naturalized 
citizens, they hold the balance of political power; and being 
easily induced to align themselves with the forces opposing 
moral reform, civic righteousness and good government, and to 
follow and support the corrupt politician, the office-seeker and 
demagogue, they are apt to become a dangerous political ele- 
ment of the community in which they live. By segregation and 
colonizing they form communities within communities, they 
populate the tenement and slum districts of our large cities; 
and the overcrowding and sweatshops, the filth and squalor, the 
immoralities and vices of these little Italys, little Polands, little 
Russias, little Hungarys and Palestines, in our large cities, 
very often make them breeding places and centers of con- 
tagious diseases physically and morally, spreading poisonous 
miasmas which endanger the whole population. Immigrants 
furnish the labor market with abundant supplies, lowering the 
rate of wages in many pursuits, crowding out American labor 
which cannot compete with them on account of the living wage 
which it requires. It is very natural that the unskilled Ameri- 
can laborer should feel unfriendly toward his immigrant com- 
petitor and treat him with contempt because he will do the same 
work much more cheaply than he and crowd him out of a job. 
But this very fact has induced the native born, gifted with a good 
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share of common sense, on the one hand to fit himself and seek 
for a higher grade of labor, requiring finer brain if not greater 
brawn; on the other hand to affiliate with the foreigner, to 
teach him that he need not be satisfied with the crumbs and 
crusts, but that he has the same right to the whole loaf as his 
American brother; and to draw him into the labor union with 
its uniform wage, its professed equal opportunity and protec- 
tion for all. And here the immigrant becomes another source 
of danger. He is often wanting in intelligence and self con- 
trol. His prejudices warp his judgment. His passions are 
quickly inflamed and the harangue of the socialist agitator 
easily embroils him in mob violence, in wanton destruction of 
property and bloodshed, widening and deepening the gap be- 
tween capital and labor, the classes and the masses. No class 
of our population is as responsive, none offers to the labor 
agitator, the demagogue and socialist so promising and fruitful 
a field to cultivate, as the mass of foreigners who have come and 
are coming to our land from eastern and southern Europe. 
The religion of most of these people in their homeland was 
nothing more than an observance of external rites and cere- 
monies and a subjection to the church and its hierarchy, which 
stifled the nobler aspirations of the human soul for truth, 
righteousness, purity and peace; for personal communion and 
fellowship with God. Some of them retain a very formal and 
loose connection with the church in this country; others, and 
probably the great majority, cut loose from the church which 
has proven to them more of a crushing taskmaster than a foster- 
ing mother, and severing all their religious moorings they drift 
into gross infidelity, into a life of abject service of the world, 
the flesh and the devil, a life without God and without hope in 
the world and a death which is the blackness of darkness of 
eternal despair. 

Recalling the difficulties and dangers which are connected 
with these foreign peoples who come seeking new homes in our 
hospitable land, difficulties and dangers politically, socially, 
morally and religiously, to which I could only very briefly 
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refer, the Immigration Problem, the problem what can and 
should we do to avert the danger, to assimilate the immigrant 
to our national and Christian life and civilization, to help him 
to a higher plane of living and character, to help him find and 
make a home in this land of the free and home of the brave not 
only, but also in that land beautiful, of everlasting life? what 
can and should we do to transform these immigrant forces 
which may blot and mar and sap the life out of our free insti- 
tutions, into forces which will add new strength, beauty and 
life to this great nation, great in its inception, wonderful in 
its development, great in its destiny? Tuts problem looms up 
very large before us. 

What has the church of the Lord Jesus Christ to do with the 
solution of this problem, is the question which more particn- 
larly demands our attention on this occasion. Isn’t it the 
special province and mission of the state to safeguard our free 
institutions and our national prosperity, to wisely enact and 
execute laws which will protect our land from any. dangers 
threatening us from immigration, promote the amalgamation 
of the different nationalities entering into and constituting the 
body politic into one compact, great and strong nationality, and 
secure the highest good of the greatest number, which will also 
be the highest good of the individual citizen? Have we not 
every reason to feel reassured and to compliment ourselves on 
account of the wise statesmanship, which seeks to guard the 
immigrants’ door of entrance into our land in such a manner, 
as to exclude all physically and morally undesirable aliens; the 
statesmanship which provides sanitary regulations, controls the 
building of tenements and the housing in the overcrowded 
districts in our large cities, eliminates the evils of the sweat- 
shop system, child labor and the liquor traffic, prohibits gam- 
bling and the social evil, protects the national health by its pure 
food laws? Have we not every reason to rejoice in that states- 
manship which regulates trusts and monopolies and prevents 
the exploitation of the natural resources of our country and the 


forces of labor, in the interest of the few to the detriment of 
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the many? the statesmanship which strives to establish and 
maintain a high standard of civic righteousness in politics and 
the business and manufacturing interests of the country? And 
whatever defects may be found in our public school system by 
critics wise and otherwise, is not this great national educa- 
tional agency, steadily advancing in efficiency, a powerful 
factor for the assimilation of the foreign population especially 
the younger generation? Are we not as Christian citizens doing 
our duty and contributing all in our power toward the accom- 
plishment of the desired end, by giving all these policies and 
measures our hearty sympathy and supporting them by voice 
and vote and our wholesouled cooperation? What lines of ac- 
tivity in addition to those just mentioned are open to the 
church for its share in the solution of this great immigration 
problem? Has it any obligation or mission in this direction ? 
Is not its purpose and work the advancement of the kingdom of 
God, a work which enlists all its energies, all its devotion and 
all the resources divine and human at its disposal? Is not this 
immigration problem chiefly of a secular nature outside of the 
mission of the church, and should not the benevolent work 
required, such as is done in the settlement houses among the 
immigrant population, be left to individual philanthropy and 
the organized benevolent associations who have it in charge ? 

I claim that the church of the Lord Jesus Christ is the 
divinely appointed and most efficient agency for the betterment 
of human conditions, the righting of wrongs, the lifting of 
burdens from the minds, the hearts and the lives of men, for 
the regeneration of the individual and the reformation of 
society. Surely the purpose for which it exists is to make the 
kingdom of God a reality in the hearts and lives of individuals 
and in society at large. There is a great truth in the well-worn 
phrase, that Jesus Christ is the saviour of society as well as of 
the individual. The very conception of the kingdom of God 
embodies this truth. The kingdom of God is not wholly and 
entirely otherworldly. It is not confined to the heavenly 
Jerusalem and to the glory of the redeemed. The kingdom of 
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God, said our Lord, is within you. It is righteousness, joy and 
peace in the Holy Ghost. It is the dominion of God and His 
love in the hearts and lives of men, here and now. Jesus pro- 
claimed the coming of this kingdom and its reality in His own 
person and offered its blessings to all who by repentance and 
faith would enter into vital fellowship with Him. And from that 
day to this wherever there is a man or woman, a youth or 
maiden, who have made Jesus King of their hearts, there is the 
kingdom of God. Each one of these is a nucleus of divine life 
and love, and is to become a bright and shining light, shining 
more and more until the perfect day. And just as certainly as 
the life of the tree bursts forth in leaf and bud and blossom and 
fruit, so surely will the life of God, the life of faith in the 
soul, burst forth in the fruitage of good works, works of love +o 
God our Father in Christ, and to our fellow man, our brother. 
Every Christian is to be, and in the degree in which he is a 
Christian indeed, he is a center of vital spiritual force, affecting 
every one in some way who comes in contact with it. He is no 
more self centered but Christ centered, and therefore he is as 
little indifferent to anything that is human as his master was. 
The Christ spirit within him arouses his conscience to a fine 
sense of his responsibility for his brother man’s temporal and 
spirtual weal and woe; kindles within his heart the burning 
zeal for loyal and loving service, be it ever so humble; directs 
him to understand and choose the most efficient service he can 
render. <A live congregation is a larger center of spiritual life 
and power, in which the individual spiritual forces coalesce into 
an enlarged force of service and spiritual unplift for the com- 
munity surrounding it. All the spiritual forces of the various 
congregations and churches are to converge and coalesce into 
the great universal church of Christ, of which each particular 
church, recognizing Jesus the eternal and only begotten son of 
God, incarnate, as Lord and King, is an integral part. This is 
to be a great spiritual power-house from which mighty life cur- 
rents for the regeneration of the individual and society go out 
into the world in all directions. We all know that our Lord 
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compared the kingdom of God to leaven whose power perme- 
ates and changes the whole mass in which it is hid. So the 
mighty spiritual foree proceeding out of the heart of God as 
revealed in Jesus Christ the crucified and risen redeemer, is 
to permeate and regenerate the individual heart and life, and 
society in all its forms, activities and agencies, until He whose 
right it is to rule is crowned Lord of all. This spiritual leaven- 
ing and transformation of society is no less the mission of the 
church, than the salvation and regeneration of the individual, a 
mission to which she is called and for which she is equipped by 
her divine Lord. Will the church of today be true to her mis- 
sion and live up to her privilege? Will the churches of our 
land, and the Reformed church as well as any of them, respond 
to the call of their Lord when presented to them in the immigra- 
tion problem claiming their share for its solution ? 

The church must recognize and meet its obligation to the 
state in dealing with this problem. It should ever heed the 
admonition of its Lord: “give unto Cesar the things that are 
Cesar’s!” It enjoys its freedom, it has the right of way for 
all its activities, the guarantee of the security of all its posses- 
sions and institutions on account of the constant protection of 
the state. It is under obligation to render an important service 
to the state in return. It is to keep intact and strengthen the 
foundation on which the state is built, the pillars on which it 
rests. These are intelligence, morality and religion. Govern- 
ment of the people, for the people and by the people requires 
an intelligent people. Righteousness exalteth a nation, but sin 
is the destruction of any people. Fear and obedience to God 
and high regard and obedience to the laws of the land; loyalty 
to God and loyalty to one’s native land ; interest in the kingdom 
of God and interest in the well being and prosperity of the 
state, are necessarily connected as cause and effect. It is there- 
fore a sacred obligation of the church to the state to advance 
intelligence, morality and religion among the foreigners immi- 
grating to our land. A quiet but important work is done in 
this direction by the missions and mission-settlement-houses 
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with their educational, manual training and vocational classes, 
their Sunday-schools and religious services. No less important 
is the work of the churches in creating public opinion and 
sentiment against overcrowding in tenements, against the 
sweatshop and child labor, against gambling and low amuse- 
ments, and for sanitation and cleanliness. A great part of this 
work is done under the auspices of the churches to-day; and 
what is done by private parties and extra-church-organizations, 
was originated and stimulated through influences going out 
from the churches. 

But the church must also recognize and meet its obligation 
to the immigrant as a brother man for whom Christ died. The 
immigrant is not only an entire stranger but to the most of us 
he is anything but congenial. Whether he be Italian, Pole, 
Hungarian, Slav, or of whatever other nationality, when we 
come in contact with him on the trolley car or the railroad 
train, the ferry or the steamboat, we sit as far away from him 
as possible, scarcely give him the information sought, gasp for 
a breath of fresh air from the open window, and heave a sigh 
of relief when either he or we can part company. When he 
moves into the neighborhood where we live, we deplore its 
decline in respectability and its contamination by all sorts of 
contagions and look around for a better location for ourselves. 
If‘he happens to become our neighbor, we are not as generous 
in extending to him the common civilities of life as we would 
be, if he were only somebody else than a hunyack, a dago or a 
slav. If his daughter or sister is a servant in our home, we 
keep her in the kitchen, give our orders, pay her wages, but 
otherwise are entirely oblivious of her excepting as a well paid 
hired help for our convenience. We would scarcely think of 
such a thing as receiving and treating her as a member of our 
family. If we are teachers of the public schools, the immi- 
grant’s children are never our pets, it seems a special sin for 
us to be partial to them in our markings, and it is they who 
must bear the brunt of our ill humor. It is interesting enough 
for us to go through the little Italys, little Polands, little Rus- 
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sias in our large cities, to see the crowded tenements with their 
dirty windows and broken panes of glass, the doorsteps filled 
with untidy women engaged in gossip, the swarming children, 
the dirty streets and the filthy back yards. But if those of us 
who have the time and opportunity were asked to teach in the 
mission school, help in the settlement work among these for- 
eigners, visit them in their homes and personally minister to 
their temporal and spiritual wants, would there be only very 
few of us who would consider such request as an affront, and 
entirely wanting in good taste and common sense? When we 
employ them in our mills and factories and mines, on our 
railroads and docks, we pay them the wage agreed upon and 
are well satisfied that it is lower than the wage-rate of our 
. American brother, but we consider it as foolish and sentimental 
talk that we treat them not merely as hands but as brother men, 
and that we are under obligation to care for their temporal, 
moral and spiritual welfare. 

It might be a blessing to many of us of the German Re- 
formed Church, if we could bave a very realistic vision of our 
forefathers 150-200 years ago as they immigrated to this 
country with “Kind und Kegel,” as we Germans say. They 
came into a land with language and customs very different from 
their own. They had many unpleasant experiences from the 
nativistic spirit of some of the descendants of the earlier immi- 
grants into this land of the red man, of Puritan and Scotch- 
Irish stock. They entered the thickness and wilds of the forest 
to establish new homes, with a determination and bravery born 
of faith in God and loyalty to the truth in Christ as they saw it. 
It was a foregone conclusion that they would succeed, that they 
would bequeath to their descendants the rich legacy of lands 
and estates, of intelligence and Christian manhood, of achieve- 
ment and influence, which we prize, and by which the German 
element has become a vital force, an important factor in our 
national life and development. The history of the loneliness 
and homesickness, the hardships, deprivations and suffering 
they passed through, the unfriendliness they experienced from 
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their white brothers has never been fully written and never 
will be. But from the data we have, we can construct a vivid 
picture of their experiences, which may not differ greatly from 
the facts. And if we do, we may be able to enter into the 
thoughts and feelings and experiences of the immigrant of 
to-day not only, but our hearts may grow warm with sympathy 
for him and a desire to help him, who, though he may not have 
the same natural endowments and opportunities as were granted 
to the immigrant of old of Puritan, Scotch-Irish, Huguenot 
and German stock, is our fellow man, our brother, bearing just 
as we the traces of the image of God within him, having an 
eternity in his spirit, identified with us in the words of the 
apostle; “ There is no difference, they all have sinned and come 
short of the glory of God”; included in the “all” whom God 
desires to be saved and brought to a knowledge of the truth, the 
“every man,” for whom Christ tasted death upon the cross; 
the world, which Christ so loved, ete.; to be counted among 
that innumerable host of those, who from all nations and 
tongues and languages have washed their robes in the blood of 
the lamb and are gathered into the eternal city of God. 

As Christians we believe in the fatherhood of God and the 
brotherhood of man, no new truth at all as some would have us 
believe, but taught and believed by the church of all ages, 
perhaps lived in certain ages more consistently than to-day 
when it is professed so loudly. Not to profess this faith, not to 
laud it, not to prize it as a new thought of the new theology 
but To Live 1T, is the trumpet call which should resound 
through the church to-day and reecho in the heart of every 
church member. The immigrant, whether he be congenial to 
us or not, whether or not he is deprived of advantages which we 
have, whether or not there is a great difference between us and 
him in intelligence, culture and station in life, is our brother, 
and we are under solemn and sacred obligations to him of love, 
of sympathy, of service; obligations to help him toward the 
betterment of his temporal conditions, toward the attainment 
of moral character and Christian manhood ; to help him toward 
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the participation and enjoyment of all the blessings and privi- 
leges which by the mercy of God are the birthright of every 
native born American citizen, and to citizenship in the eternal 
kingdom of God. ‘Owe no man anything but that ye love one 
another.” The settlement of this account will not be completed 
in this world; it will be our glorious privilege in eternity. 

At times the immigrant himself gives us a rather humiliating 
example of living the truth of the brotherhood of man. Permit 
me to refer to an instance of the kind which may not be new to 
you. On a rainy evening a Pole, returning from work, gave 
his seat in a crowded street car to a richly attired young lady 
who had just entered. She took the seat without acknowl- 
edging the favor. The Pole stood before her, holding himself 
at the strap in such a way that his hand was over her new and 
beautiful hat. He remained standing in that position though 
there was room for him to move forward. The young lady was 
indignant at his action, considering it an affront. She indi- 
cated her displeasure to the conductor who told the man to 
move on. As he moved on he said to the lady, pointing to the 
open ventilator above her, “the rain spoil your hat.” Look- 
ing up she noticed the water coming down in a little stream 
above her. She noticed at the same time that the Pole’s sleeve 
and coat were soaked with the rain. He had held his hand in 
such a way as to divert the water from her hat down his 
sleeve and arm. Shamefaced she thanked him politely for his 
kindness. Let us learn the lesson in living the truth of the 
brotherhood of man by including the immigrant, our brother, 
in our life of service in Christ’s name and for his sake. 

But the church also has an ostication to Gop with refer- 
ence to the immigration problem. Unless it recognizes and 
meets this obligation, it will neither be loyal to its Lord nor 
faithful in the discharge of its trust. It is the mission of the 
Christian church to extend the kingdom of God and further 
the dominion of the Lord Jesus Christ in this world, by its 
preaching and teaching, its devotion and service. For this 
purpose she has been established on the day of Pentecost, 
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kept safely in all the storms which swept over her and amid 
all the assaults of her enemies, and enjoys the presence and 
power of the crucified, risen and glorified Christ working in 
and through her by His Holy Spirit, as much to-day as ever 
before. Her endowment with the presence and power of the 
living Christ, is a divine challenge and encouragement for her 
to fulfill her mission and to meet her obligation to her divine 
Lord. If the work of extending the kingdom lags, she grieves 
her Lord by her disloyalty, cuts off the rich supplies of grace 
He has in store for her and loses her vitality as the fields and 
meadows in the drought of summer. Her chief work to which 
all else is subordinate, is the salvation of sinners and the edi- 
fication of believers. For her to substitute for this any other 
line of effort is disloyal and suicidal. Her history furnishes 
abundant proof that every time she has lost sight of this her 
great mission, the one paramount to all others, to bring men 
into the right personal relations to God by the preaching and 
teaching of the Gospel of the crucified, risen, glorified and 
ever present Redeemer, she has lost her grip on the people, her 
influence in society, and from being a spiritual dynamic, has 
changed into an organization for perpetuating a religion with- 
out vitality and power, in danger of becoming a mere relic of 
the past like some architectural monument of the middle ages. 
Such was the condition of the medieval church, the church 
of the eighteenth century in Europe with its message of a 
formal orthodoxy without the living Christ; the church during 
the prevalence of deism and rationalism. And what mean 
all those deplorable facts to-day, of the loss of the church’s 
grip on the minds, the hearts and consciences of the people in 
our land, of the falling off of church attendance throughout 
the whole country, the decline of faith in divine revelation and 
the widespread doubt even among professing Christians as to 
the essential truths of evangelical Christianity? Efforts to 
make the sermons interesting by illustration and anecdote, 
to draw the masses by fine music, advertisement of catchy 
subjects, discussion of political, civic, literary and scientific 
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topics, the introduction of the stereopticon, the providing of 
entertainment and amusement under religious auspices, have 
not improved the situation. What has brought it about? Has 
the message of the redeeming love and regenerating grace of 
God in Christ lost its meaning and power for our age? The 
preacher who brings this message to his people in a simple, 
practical and vital manner, does not preach to empty pews 
even in this age of Higher Criticism and the New Theology 
said to be adjusted to the literature, science and philosophy of 
the present day. But the want of such a message, or the 
substitution for it of another, even though it be the so-called 
social gospel, empties the churches and emasculates Christian- 
ity to-day as it has done in the past. May the church’s con- 
viction and consciousness of this its great and central mission 
ever be clear and strong! God forbid that it try to replace it 
by another, that it yield to the temptation to place what be- 
longs in the center on the circumference! May every minis- 
ter of our beloved Reformed Church follow the example of 
those faithful men, some of whom are well known throughout 
our land, whose preaching and service is first and last and 
always a witness to the crucified and risen Redeemer, without 
whom there is no salvation, and than whose name there is none 
other given among men whereby they can be saved, and whose 
churches whether they occupy a metropolitan pulpit or that 
of a country church, are always well filled. 

On the other hand, however, we dare not overlook the fact, 
that in this great and central mission of the church is included 
that of social service. Jesus brought the kingdom of God 
into the world in His own person. He brought it into the 
hearts of men as a regenerating power. But He brought it 
also into the homes of the people, into their social and civic 
relations, as the sunshine of heaven scattering the clouds of 
misery and want, of sickness and sorrow; as a regenerating 
power in society which makes for righteousness in all the 
departments and activities of life in this world. And He 
means to continue this work by His followers through all ages. 
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It is not a mutilated but a whole Gospel which His disciples, and 
we among them, are to bring to the whole world. Love to God 
is to manifest itself in helpful saving love to our brother man, 
hereand now. He who does not love his brother whom he seeth, 
how can he love God whom he seeth not. Devotion to Christ is 
to prove its sincerity by the loving service of our fellow man, 
even the least of whom He considers His brethren. And that 
faith will only count, that life will only be worth while before 
the great white throne of the judge of all, which has approved 
itself in the loving service of others. Whatsoever ye have 
done to one of the least of these my brethren, ete. The Chris- 
tian’s life is to be one of mutual burden-bearing, growing all 
the richer and happier by this work of love. We are to be 
coworkers with God in the advancement of His kingdom which 
is to bring healing to the souls and the betterment of all 
human conditions in this world. Perhaps the only avenue to 
reach many a soul is by giving him relief in the distress and 
misery or the crushing poverty under which he staggers to 
despair. And if we neglect this service, this burden-bearing, 
this relief, we stand convicted as insincere, unfaithful and dis- 
loyal to our Lord before the judgment of our own consciences, 
and much more so before the judgment of Him who searches 
the heart. 

It is this our obligation to God for the advancement of His 
kingdom in this world, which must be recognized and met by 
the church in regard to the immigration problem. It is God 
Himself who challenges the church and every member of it, to 
consider the immigrant with the spirit of Christian sympathy 
and love; to extend to him the helping hand of the older and 
better situated brother; to help him rise to an intelligent 
American citizen, to all the privileges, rights and duties of 
American citizenship ; above all to bring him the Gospel of the 
Lord Jesus Christ which is the power of God unto salvation, 
a salvation begun here and now and completed in glory. This 
Gospel must be given to him in his own language, the language 
which he understands, which is nearest and dearest to his 
heart, his mother tongue. 
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One word more in behalf of our German brothers and 
sisters. For many years they constituted the predominant ele- 
ment in the immigration to this country. Now they are a 
comparatively small percentage. They rank above the others 
in intelligence, frugality, industry and success. They have 
become a strong and vital factor in our American nationality. 
There are a number of states in the union whose nationality 
is predominantly German. The German churches such as 
ours are an important factor in American Christianity. 
Flourishing German congregations are found throughout our 
land from the Atlantic to the Pacific and the great lakes to the 
Gulf of Mexico. There is a large and promising mission field 
among them, especially in the Middle and Far West. There 
are opportunities and demands in large numbers for German 
and German-English missions. Who has a better right, who 
can do a better work, who has a greater duty in this direction 
than the Reformed and Lutheran Churches? These people 
are our brothers and sisters. They as no others form the con- 
stituency of the Reformed Church. They furnish the most 
promising mission fields. The growth and future of the Re- 
formed Church is found among them. We Germans need 
men and means, enlargement and better support of our educa- 
tional institutions to do this work. We are late in many 
places, but not too late. If the Reformed Church of the 
English and German Synods would unite in this work, what a 
glorious harvest could be reaped for the Master! 

SHEBOYGAN, WIS. 
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VI. 
THE OLD AND NEW PROTESTANTISM. 


PAUL B. RUPP. 


Lec X. cynically dubbed the German Reformation “a squab- 
ble of monks.” Martin Luther considered it the restoration of 
evangelical doctrine upon the basis of an infallible Bible. But 
the Reformation was, in fact, a climax of movements, social, 
economic, intellectual, religious, which helped to unloose, in 
part, the chains which had long bound the medieval man, and 
send him onward in his journey of life rejoicing in his newly- 
found freedom. For several generations the intellectuals of 
Europe had become increasingly discontented with the exist- 
ing order of life. They were beginning to feel that traditional 
notions, customs, and institutions were no longer efficiently 
ministering to the expanding needs of the time. Great dis- 
coveries, like that of America, had given Europe her first 
world-wide vision; while great inventions, like the printing- 
press and compass, stirred her imagination with the thought of 
the limitless progress in store for her. The Humanists scath- 
ingly criticized existing conditions, especially the ecclesiastical 


_ system, and stimulated men to seek a better. 


- 


“~ Europe was in the throes of chaotic ferment. Oriental dis- 
eases, originating in her close contact with the East, were 
carrying off her people by the tens of thousands. Famines 
had so frequently desolated her lands that the lower classes 
were living in the most abject poverty, able to eke out only 
the barest existence. Wars and rumors of wars kept the 
people in constant uproar. To the east the Turks were knock- 
ing for admittance upon the doors of Europe, approaching 
even to the gates of Vienna. Many believed that the end of 
the world was at hand, and, as an antidote for their fear, 
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reverted to a crude form of piety. Thus fasting, pilgrimages 
to sacred shrines, and an intensified form of monasticism 
became the especial marks of the immediate pre-Reformation 
days. While open skepticism best describes the mental atti- 
tude of the intellectuals, crass superstition characterized the 
common people. And by this reversion to an accentuated 
ecclesiasticism the church was granted a new lease of life. 


(~~ New the church had been the most influential factor in the 


medieval world, for she had always kept a tight rein upon her 
followers. She was therefore held largely responsible by the 
radicals of the time for most of the current ills. Thus far, 
however, most of the complaint of the Humanists, such as 
Erasmus in his Praise of Folly, and others, had been directed 
only against the ignorance, immorality and venality of the 
clergy. But the principles, upon which the ecclesiastical struc- 
ture was built, were not called into queston until the Reforma- 
tion had been well launched upon its way. Criticism was 
concerned more with a matter of abuse than with the principle 
upon which the abuse was based. But men, fortunately, were 
beginning to do their own thinking. Some were already 
obsessed with the idea that there was something fundamentally 
wrong with their spiritual mother, and were ready to diagnose 
her case, even though the process involved a change in the 
status of the church herself. 

The penitential system finally brought matters to a climax. 
The coffers of the church were becoming depleted. They must 
be refilled. But the normal revenues of the church were not 
sufficient for her normal but enormous expenses. The selling 
of indulgences offered the easiest solution of the problem. 
Then it was that Luther and-.Zwingli stood forth as the 
champions’ of a long-suffering people, and denounced both the 
system of penance and its abuse. Luther’s Ninety-five Theses, 
nailed to the door of the Wittenberg Church, were the Magna 
Charta of the German people. These theses formed a happy 
medium of expression for the growing anger of the northern 
nations against their financial exploitation by the Italian 
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papacy. Luther’s later manifesto, To the Christian Nobility 
of the German Nation was rather a programme of social and 
ecclesiastical reform than an exposition of theological doctrine. 
His doctrinal reformation came later...’ Likewise, Zwingli in 
Switzerland was more concerned with the improper mode of 
remitting sins by the sale of indulgences than with the media- 
torial method itself; and more with the immoral influence of 
conscription upon the manhood of his native land than with 
the authority of popes and councils. / Both were Romanists 
who, at the outset, were in disagreement with the church only 
upon a question of abuse. Neither had an idea as to where 
his steps would eventually lead him. Neither felt that he was 
doing anything which contravened fundamental Roman teach- 
ing. It was only after their protest brought them into pro- 
longed contention with the ecclesiastical authorities that their 
eyes were opened, and they made the long step away from 
Rome,—and then, only after her anathemas had forever 
closed her doors against the reformers. 

Neither Luther nor Zwingli was a systematic theologian in 
the strict sense of the term. For their reformation, at first, 
was one in church practices only. Theology did not greatly 
interest them then. But both were supremely interested in 
religion, as it directly concerned the individual sinner. When . 
Luther entered the sphere of technical theology he became 
somewhat dull. But when he attempted to answer the ques- 
tion of the Phillipian jailer, “ What must I do to be saved?” 
he shook the religious world from center to circumference. 

His conception of the religious life grew out of his own 
personal experience. He had received practically no early 
theological training. He but held the current popular opin- 
ions and superstitions. Very early in his career a great fear 
of God’s wrath had driven him into the monastery of Erfurt 
where he diligently performed all the rites and practices his 
monastic superiors prescribed. Through these works of merit 
he tried to earn salvation and peace. He wanted that internal 
assurance which is a guarantee that one is in safe hands. Then 
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after days and weeks of weary and altogether fruitless effort, 
the conviction—which was not new with him, but which St. 
Paul had voiced nearly fifteen centuries prior to Luther’s 
time—dawned upon him that “the uproad to peace lay in re- 
pudiating all righteousness of his own and depending for 
salvation wholly upon God’s grace in Jesus Christ.” Roman 
theology had always taught the forgiving grace of God in 
Christ and the uselessness of independent human effort. But 
the church had also and always insisted that God’s grace 
and love could and must be mediated only by the church 
herself. Now Luther was singularly innocent of this teaching 
of the church, and he placed his emphasis altogether upon 
God’s wrath against the sinner. Hence, when he experienced 
God’s forgiveness, without the necessity of human mediation, 
he believed himself to be in no way diverging from the theol- 
ogy of Rome, and for a few years was at peace within the 
bosom of the church. But his prolonged controversy with her 
over the matter of indulgences taught him that she was irre- 
vocably committed to the system he was attacking. His sub- 
sequent break with the church was inevitable. 

_Luther’s starting point, as was the case with nearly all the 
reformers, was the nature of God and the depravity of man. 
God is an angry deity who demands perfect righteousness 
and obedience from man. His wrath must be placated before 
man can live in peace. But that is rendered impossible be- 
cause of man’s innate corruptness. Luther’s experience had 
taught him the emptiness of works, and the way of the law had 
failed him ingloriously. His sin, however, troubled him 
always, not because of its essentially evil nature, but solely 
because of the wrath of God it entailed. His only way to 
escape divine wrath was to throw himself upon divine mercy. 
That he learned from a close study of the Pauline literature. 
“There is no one,” he writes, “who would not prefer to be 
without righteousness than without the grace of God.” The 
peace of heart which resulted from this self-surrender Luther 
interpreted as salvation itself,—. e., salvation from God’s 
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wrath. And salvation he considered an instantaneous trans- 
action. The Christian life he, therefore, regarded as the effect 
of salvation, and not as its condition, as did the average 
Romanist. Luther had tried the way of works, but it had not 
granted him the certainty of salvation,—and certainty is the 
great desideratum of the devout soul. Only the repudiation of 
any merit of his own and complete surrender to the living and 
loving God through Christ had granted Luther certainty that 
he was a saved man. He felt himself released from the divine 
disfavor and enjoying God’s favor. Divine forgiveness is the 
heart of Luther’s conception of salvation. 

There is one condition, however, upon which forgiveness 
is granted, and that is faith. “The just shall live by faith” 
was the battle cry of St. Paul against the Judaizers, and it 
became the cry of the reformer against the Romanists. But 
here it may be objected, faith is pre-eminently a human act, 
and forgiveness which rests upon faith must in some way 
after all be connected with human merit. This is what the 
typical orthodox churchman maintained, though he went one 
step further, and elevated works to the level of faith,—“ faith 
and works.” From that Luther violently dissented. ‘“ Faith, 
too, is the work of God,” he declared. In Jesus Christ God . 
reveals himself as the gracious Father to that man who is 
conscious of his sin, and who desires to be cleansed. The 
divine law furnishes him the vision of his need, Jesus Christ 
offers the assurance of pardon, the man surrenders himself, 
and faith forthwith follows. “That he believes is no merit 
of his own. It is because God has shown Himself a gracious 
Father in whom he cannot help believing.” The revelation 
is God’s; faith is simply man’s instinctive response to the 
revelation. 

The Christian life which follows upon the assurance of 
pardon is, according to Luther, a life of perfect liberty. “A 
Christian man is the most free of all, and subject to none,” 
he asserted. He who trusts himself to the gracious God re- 
vealed in Jesus is already a saved man, and has no more need 
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to work out his salvation with fear and trembling. For fear 
is no longer a motive for work; love takes its place as the 
dynamic of the Christian life. Having been set free from the 
fear which impels one to work only for one’s own salvation, 
the Christian man can now give himself up unreservedly to 
the service of his fellows. His whole life is sanctified by his 
faith. The distinction between sacred and secular passes 
away,—all is sacred. The commonest vocation is made holy, 
for the Christian is serving God through the media of the 
commonest tasks. Because he is already a saved man, his life 
on earth is just as sacred as the life in heaven. “No Chris- 
tian,” he writes, “should despise his position and life, if he is 
living in accordance with the will of God; but should say, ‘I 
believe in Jesus Christ, and do as the Ten Commandments 
teach, and pray that our dear Lord God may help us thus 
to do.’ ” 

This idea of Christian freedom, however, was fatal to the 
ecclesiastical supremacy in two chief respects. First, it 
liberated men from the domination of the Roman penitential 
system. Of course men had cut themselves loose from the 
authority of the church before Luther’s day; but they had 
been able to do so only by utterly repudiating the whole religi- 
ous system and becoming irreligious freelances. But Luther 
bade the sincere penitent throw himself upon the tender 
mercies of his God as revealed in Christ; when that was done, 
then the works performed under the direction of the church, 
and submission to her dictation in things moral and intellec- 
tual, or spiritual, became inoperative for him. The individual 
could free himself from the Roman Church and still be a 
Christian,—an idea almost unheard-of before the first half of 
the sixteenth century. Secondly, Luther’s conception of 
Christian liberty broke down the unnatural distinction be- 
tween clergy and laity, which had existed for so many cen- 
turies, and dignified the so-called common man. The faithful 
shoemaker is as precious in God’s sight as the monastic celi- 
bate. One calling is as praiseworthy as another, for its value 
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is determined by its relation to this life rather than to the 
future. God wants faithful children, whether they be trades- 
men, peasants or clergymen. In fact, that man who lives a 
virile Christian life in the busy marts of the world is, if any- 
thing, more faithful than the monk who runs away from the 
world to save himself in his own isolated cell. “Christian 
freedom” became the magic word which toppled over both 
Roman authority and the sanctity of monastic institutions. 
But it also became the catchword of those who were unable to 
distinguish between the limitations of true liberty and the 
excesses of license. 

As far as the church was concerned, Luther’s attitude was 
not at first openly antagonistic. It was only her oppressive 
tyranny and her brazen claims which received his castigation. 
As one of the means of grace he heartily endorsed her; but 
as the sole means of grace he repudiated her. He considered 
the proclamation of Jesus’ Gospel of grace the indispensable 
condition of salvation, because it stirs up faith. “One 
thing, and only one,” he said, “is necessary for life, justifica- 
tion, and Christian liberty, and that is the most holy word of 
God, the gospel of Christ.” “The soul can do without every- 
thing except the word of God, without which none at all of its 
wants is provided for.” As a sacramental institution dispens- 
ing saving grace, the church lost her significance for Luther ; 
but as a community of true believers, as the “communion of 
saints,” engaged in the preaching of the “word,” she became 
most significant. ‘Whoever would find the Christ,” he 
stated, “must find the church. The church is not wood, nor 
stone, but the mass of people who believe in Christ. To them 
one must turn and see how they believe, live and teach, who 
certainly have Christ with them. For outside of the Chris- 
tion church is no truth, no Christ, no salvation.” By this, 
however, Luther did not mean to imply that there is no 
salvation outside of any particular institution, for he consid- 
ered the church invisible and spiritual; but that God saves 
men by His word, which is known and proclaimed only where 
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there are Christian believers. The church is a saving commu- 
nity, not because she conveys grace sacramentally, but because 
she teaches men of forgiveness. The preaching of the word is 
the mark of the true church; the sacraments are simply the 
signs of the word. And thus arises the ancient protestant 
conception that the marks of the true church are “the word 
/and the sacraments.” 

~~ Zwingli and Calvin differed somewhat from the German 
reformer in their conception of both salvation and the church. 
According to the former, salvation is more or less dependent 
upon the idea of predestination which rests primarily upon 
the nature of God. He is the only active being in the uni- 
verse; not merely the “ first cause,” but the only cause. Not 
only the deeds of men, but their destinies are predetermined 
by the Almighty. Some He foreordains to eternal] life that 
He may display His mercy; some to eternal death that He may 
manifest His justice,—and both for the sake of His own glory. 

. In the view of the Swiss reformers, election is the ground of 
salvation, and faith is merely the badge of election. Chris- 
tian liberty, if theré really was a place for such an idea in 
their system of thought, meant merely release from human 
enactments in religious affairs. Both regarded religion as 
consisting in the worship of God and doing His will. But in 
our study of their theology, we can scarcely refrain from 
questioning the religious value of such worship and obedience, 
when one’s salvation or condemnation has already been pre- 
determined. 

The church was a broader term in their view than it was to 
Luther. The church constituted the “totality of the elect,” 
including both heathen and Christians, adults and infants, all 
whom God had predestined to salvation “for the sake of His 
own glory.” The Bible was valuable to the church, not espe- 
cially because it contained the message of God’s forgiveness,— 
for that found very little recognition in the theology of Calvin 
and Zwingli,—but rather because therein is revealed the divine 
will which constitutes the legal code of the Christian, and 
obedience to which forms the essence of Christianity. 
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In their controversy with the Roman Church it soon be- 
came apparent that the reformers needed some strong author- 
ity to provide a sound basis for their new teaching. The 
Romanist naturally turned to tradition and the decisions of 
the councils and popes for the source of his authority. But 
the reformers turned to Scripture. Wiclif and Huss had long 
before appealed to the Bible as a sufficient warrant for their 
constructive reforms; and even the Humanists were not too 
radically progressive to consider the Bible an ultimate court 
of appeals for their criticism of a corrupt church. So the 
reformers pitted an infallible Bible against an infallible 
church. Not that they needed an infallible external authority 
for themselves, but because their own irreconcilable opposi- 
tion to the Roman Church and the serious nature of their work 
demanded an authority more weighty than their own ipse dixit. 
Luther’s own experience had led him to handle the Bible in 
the freest possible manner. He did not regard Scripture, as a 
whole, an unconditional authority, but only that part of it 
which he recognized as most clearly proclaiming the message 
of forgiveness. Some books, he found, gave clearer expression 
to it than others, though that did not prevent him from call- 
ing the Bible, as a whole, in traditional language, “the word 
of God.” Certain portions of Scripture, like the Gospel accord- 
ing to St. John, I Peter, and the Pauline epistles, he prized 
most highly. But the letter of James he termed an “epistle 
of straw,” while the Apocalypse he declared utterly worthless. 
But the more he used the Bible, the more he found his 
spiritual life nourished by it, so that eventually his early dis- 
tinction between the Gospel of forgiveness and Scripture passed 
away, and in time was altogether forgotten by his followers. 
The “word of God,” the “Gospel,” and “ Bible” became syn- 
onymous terms, and ail parts were lifted to the same level of 
inspiration, endowed with equal weight and authority. More- 
over, Christian teaching was placed on the same plane, not- 
withstanding the fact that much of it was spun purely from 
the human reason by the early church fathers who used 
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Scripture chiefly as a proof-text. Thus, following the first 
decade of the reformation, orthodoxy became the criterion of 
the Christian life, and as a logical result, Servetus was burned 
at the stake, and a host of others were persecuted and exiled. 
Luther could not consider Zwingli a Christian “for he holds 
and teaches no article of faith rightly.” He even advocated 
the use of force by the state against those who taught differ- 
ently. In common with the other reformers, he forgot that 
Christian liberty upon which he was so insistent early in his 
career, and adopted a doctrinal position which in time became 
as narrow as that of the Romanist. Therefore, one of the 
very elements which protestantism had gained for the whole 
Christian world,—the right of the individual Christian to test 
all doctrine for himself, and to believe as his experience of 
God’s grace had taught him,—was crushed by the identical 
party which had given it birth. Protestantism had gained 
freedom from ecclesiastical bondage, only to be plunged into 
a doctrinal bondage of its own making,—and of a still more 
depressing character. The old protestantism had failed in 
its attempt to set the Christian man free. And this, now, is 
the pre-eminent task of the new protestantism. 


Twentieth century protestantism differs materially from 
that of the sixteenth century in its conception of salvation, the 
church, and the Bible, in our study of which we secure a new 
idea of authority. 

As we have seen, Luther regarded salvation as primarily 
the assurance of release from the fear of God’s wrath by 
voluntary self-surrender. His idea of God, before his spiritual 
awakening, did not differ essentially from that of the Jews 
prior to the advent of Jesus. Calvin and Zwingli thought of 
God as a ruler who arbitrarily appoints men to life or death 
as it pleases Him. Faith is simply the mark of a pre-ordained 
career. 

But we have a different idea of salvation, to-day,—and 
more ethical—just because we have a different conception of 
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God. We have interpreted the idea of God according to the 
teaching of Jesus, and we declare that He is not an angry nor 
an egotistical deity who consigns some men to life and some to 
death “for His own glory,”—for we fail to understand how 
arbitrariness can glorify God,—but that He is the Father 
whose infinite love prompts Him to make the greatest sacri- 
fice to win His children from the entanglements of sin; that 
He does it freely and gladly. Thus salvation is interpreted 
in terms of sin, and not in terms of wrath or hell. “He 
shall save His people from their sins,” said the angelic mes- 
senger to the enraptured Joseph. The parable of “the prodi- 
gal son”’ shows us the very heart of the Father, patient, long- 
suffering, forgiving. And every article of the faith must 
square itself with John 3:16 before the new protestantism will 
admit it into its theological system. Furthermore divine love 
is conceived to be universal in its scope. That word “ whoso- 
ever,” in John 3: 16, throws down the bars of a limited atone- 
ment, and permits him who will to drink of the water of life 
freely. It is only a rigid scholasticism, which argues from 
a misconception of God’s nature, which is able to impose such 
an impossible idea upon the world as a predestinatio duplex. 
Even Calvin, who enunciated the doctrine most clearly, re- 
volted from the conclusion which his logical mind had rea- 
soned out from a false premise. And yet upon the conclusion 
itself he unswervingly insisted. 

If theology of this century admits any theory of predestina- 
tion whatever into its system, it is that which we scientifically 
postulate as the groundwork ‘of the personal life: heredity, 
environment and the will. The Lord determines through the 
operation of the law of heredity just what traits and tendencies 
one shall receive from his ancestors ; He determines the environ- 
ment into which one shall be born; and then,—and this is most 
important,—He gives one a will, and says: “work out your 
salvation with fear and trembling.” The will, reinforced by 
intellectual training and spiritual culture, is able by the grace 
of God to surmount the limitations of a godless heredity or 
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blighting environment, and create for itself a character after 
God’s own heart. 

The church, likewise, is thought of in a slightly different 
light from that of the reformers of the sixteenth century. We 
have taken Luther’s “community of believers” and Zwingli’s 
“totality,” and united them in the definition that the church 
is the totality of believers who constitute a spiritual organism 
with Jesus Christ as the head and organizing principle, for 
the express purpose of bringing the kingdom of God upon 
earth. The church is therefore neither as comprehensive nor 
as narrow a term as Zwingli’s “ totality of elect”; nor is she 
as intangible and invisible as the other reformers considered 
her. In fact the modern age has torn away much of her mys- 
tical trappings, and imputes to her a more ethical character. 
It is true she still has her creeds and doctrines, as every organi- 
zation must have to greater or lesser degree; but her sole inter- 
est is not now centered in her creed, but rather in the practical 
application of her creed to everyday life. “ Right living” 
flowing out of “right thinking” is the dominant note of the 
modern age. It charges him with the gravest heresy who, 
notwithstanding his orthodoxy in matters of Christian faith, 
does not square his life with his thinking,—and in respect to 
life, we today know of only one criterion: “that ye love one 
another.” 

But it is in the matter of authority that the new protestant- 
ism has far outdistanced the old. The day of authority has 
not passed away, it is true, but the modern age has postulated 
a new seat, and that is the Christian consciousness of the indi- 
vidual believer. .The inner conviction of the Christian heart 
is the highest court of appeals. This was Luther’s own idea 
when he began his work. It was the theory of all the reformers 
by inference rather than by explicit statement. Four hundred 
years ago, Luther declared that “it is a wickedly devised fable 
for the pope alone to interpret the scriptures, or to confirm the 
interpretation of them. We are all priests and have all one 
faith, one gospel, one sacrament; how then should we not have 
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the power of discerning and judging what is right and wrong 
in matters of faith?” And to the pope he wrote: “they are in 
error who attribute to you alone the right of interpreting scrip- 
ture.” Now these words can mean only one thing: that not 
only to Luther, but to the individual Christian himself is ac- 
corded the right of interpretation and judgment, by virtue of 
his prophethood, priesthood and kingship, But Luther very 
early withdrew this self-evident right from his followers. The 
“ prophets of Zwickau,” the peasant wars, and the Anabaptist 
horrors of Miinster caused him to react from his former liber- 
alistic position to the extreme conservative, and then t'_. medi- 
eval tendency of his mind asserted itself. The reformers were 
either fearful of the forces they had set in motion, and of the 
spirit they had evcked, or they had not reasoned out to its 
logical conclusion their attitude toward Scripture anc the 
Roman Church. Instead of setting the church completely free 
from the trammels of an empty traditionalism by attempting 
to discover the nature of authority itself, they made the mis- 
take, which was fatal to the spirit of protestantism, of insisting 
upon an authority external to oneself. And thus they betrayed 
the fact that they were still largely Catholic. 

We say they made a mistake, for an authority which must 
in the nature of the case be external and objectiv~ 1s simply a 
confession that the truth is too weak to verify itself in Christian 
experience, and that the Christian man is unable to use his 
moral judgment aright. Of what personal value, we ask, is 
truth, when it must appeal to an objective authority for its 
credentials? Of what purpose is man’s moral judgment itself, 
if its conclusions cannot be depended upon as trustworthy, but 
must always be overruled by a superimposed authority, whether 
it be of the church or the ipsissima verba of the Scriptures 
themselves? This can be only simon-pure Romanism of the 
most flagrant sort. Both the reformers’ own free use of Scrip- 
ture and their emphatic opposition to the Roman Church are 
sufficient warrant for the modern protestant to translate 
authority in terms of the spiritual intuitions of the Christian. 
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For external authority always presupposes an intermediary 
between man and the truth,—an idea which Luther discovered 
in his own experience, and the necessity for which he vig- 
orously denied. On the other hand, Christian freedom and 
the moral constitution of man imply an immediate, direct con- 
tact of consciousness with truth. “Reason,” said Bishop But- 
ler, “is indeed the only faculty we have wherewith to judge 
anything, even religion itself.” We estimate the value of all 
literature, of everything, by our subjective judgment, and shall 
we not do the same with Scripture, or with dogma? For gen- 
uine dogma must be invested with moral certainty before it can 
be acceptable to the Christian consciousness. Of course there 
is such a reality as the consensus of moral judgment which in 
time crystallizes into a creed or an official dogma. But even 
that must be interpreted by the individual before it has any 
real validity for him. And it must be verified by his own ex- 
’ perience before it becomes true to him. Any creed or doctrine 
which is impossible of such verification has no essential place 
in our theological system. ‘“ He that willeth to do God’s will 
shall know of the doctrine” still remains the valid test of all 
religious truth. 

Moreover, this is the test which Scripture itself suggests. 
Only an infallible Bible is able to demand an implicit accept- 
ance of dogma. But the Bible nowhere lays claims to infalli- 
bility. That is the fiction which the early reformers read into 
it, to serve as a counter claim against that of the Roman Church. 
An infallible Bible necessarily demands an infallible inter- 
preter and interpretation,—just the argument which Rome used 
against Luther, and one which can scarcely be refuted. But 
we know that in all written or printed words there is more or 
less ambiguity. No one is able to render an absolutely correct 
meaning of the printed page,—correct in the sense that it rep- 
resents accurately and in every detail the exact thought the 
writer had in mind when he penned the words. And no more 
than that can be said of the printed pages of Scripture. Just 
what do they mean to tell us; and who shall interpret their 
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message for us? Again, we must fall back upon the Christian 
consciousness of the reader for the answer. We know that all 
men are fallible to a greater or less degree. The “men of old 
wrote as they were able,” and men today translate their writ- 
ings as they are able. Now had God intended giving us an 
infallible book to serve as the final source of authority, He 
would have caused one to be written about whose every shade 
of meaning there could be no possibility of a doubt. The fact 
that He has not done so,—for every sect finds its own meaning 
within its pages,—leads us to infer that God did not need 
an infallible book to constitute the credential for His truth. 
For truth is able to be its own credential to that Christian who 
follows the guidance of the Holy Spirit into the deeper reaches 
of the truth. But an infallible Bible would obviate the neces- 
sity of an everpresent Spirit, for all that men would other- 
wise need would be, “ what saith the scripture?” When they 
had once discovered its declaration, their course would be clear. 
However the strictly human element in both writer and inter- 
preter renders both an infallible writing and an infallible inter- 
pretation psychologically impossible. 

And the Bible itself bears witness to this fact. In our study 
of it, we find it occasionally contradicting itself, or voicing 
sentiments which are inconsistent with “the mind of the 
Master,” and with our best ethical judgments. Thus we find 
that Aaron died at two different places, Num. 33:38, Deut. 
10:6, and Judas in two different modes, Mat. 27:5, Acts 
1:18. Again, the creation stories in the first and second 
chapters of Genesis are mutually inconsistent and no manner 
of exegesis can harmonize them. Ch. 1 states that man was 
created last in the order of animal creation, as the crown of 
creation; ch. 2 declares that God created man before avy other 
animal, and that woman was apparently an afterthought. Now 
which story shall we accept as correct? But this question in 
itself seriously threatens the integrity of the ancient claim of 
biblical infallibility. For there ought to be no possibility of a 
choice between two statements of a book concerning the same 
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event, when the book itself is presumed to be the authority for 
all choices. Infallibility implies only one undeniable meaning 
and one choice. Now which story shall we accept as the truth ? 
And what will be the basis of our choice? Ought someone else 
make the decision for us, or shall we make it for ourselves ? 
The reformers of the sixteenth century denied the right of 
decision to the church; on the other hand, the Bible does not 
pretend to render a decision for us. There is then only one 
other alternative: we, as individual Christians, must decide for 
ourselves, subject to the light which the ages and modern 
science have thrown upon the question. This fitness of indi- 
vidual judgment we have already recognized in the sphere of 
pure reason and science. Shall we not in all consistency grant 
it in the sphere of theology? For there is and should be noth- 
ing inherently different in the methods which geology and 
theology use in arriving at the truth. Both must use their 
reason and experience, and all the means at their disposal, in 
reaching a relatively correct conclusion. But science recog- 
nizes no authority external to itself, and shall less be said of the 
Christian scientist, when Christian truth, or doctrine, is the 
point under discussion? In the past such a question was taboo, 
because the faith of the church rested upon the idea that the 
Bible was an infallible book, vested with exclusive authority 
upon all conceivable subjects. And yet it is a very reasonable 
question which the church today dare not deny the Christian 
under pain of being untrue to the truth itself. 

But we find in the Bible, also, occasional sentiments expressed 
which violate our best ethical judgments. Consider, for ex- 
ample, the Imprecatory Psalms, in which the writer calls 
down the direst vengeance of the Almighty upon the heads of 
his enemies; or, in Israel’s early history, the wars of extermi- 
nation in which men, women and children were ruthlessly de- 
stroyed in obedience to a presumably divine mandate; or Jael’s 
cruelty to Sisera, apparently with God’s approval, and with the 
commendation of the prophetess Deborah; or the ferocious 
cruelty of Jews to Persians, in Esther. Now how shall we 
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think of these sentiments and incidents? Were we to find 
them in any other literature than the Bible we would frankly 
call them by their right name, and condemn them. But shall 
we palliate them just because they are found in our sacred 
Scriptures? That was the attitude men formerly took, for 
they considered the Bible to be God’s final word to men, iner- 
rant in all its parts; whatever it said was right, because it was 
the “ word of God” which said it. Thus they were able to 
damn their fellows, and wickedly to destroy “ witches,”—and 
all “for the glory of God.” For in the past five hundred years 
men believed they had no moral judgment comparable with 
even the most commonplace portions of Scripture. Whatever 
it said upon any subject was sufficient warrant for them to 
act upon. 

Today, however, we emphatically dissent from such a posi- 
tion. We accord to the Christian the same right to use his 
moral as his rational judgment. That right is to be used in 
dealing with biblical statements as with any other. For the 
Bible is a sacred and precious book to us, not by reason of any 
theory we hold as to its origin, inspiration, or infallibility, 
but because of its innate lofty spiritual character and tone, 
which inspire us with a desire to fashion for ourselves a like 
character. We see in Scripture the manner in which God 
slowly, patiently, and persistently led His people out of dark- 
ness into light, from lower to ever higher ethical levels of life. 
But Scripture itself is simply the written record of that process, 
with the end on a far higher spiritual plane than the begin- 
ning ; between the two limits there is much that is unmoral and 
unethical. And upon that we have the right to pass judgment. 
Our modern view will not permit us to believe that God en- 
dorses in one age what He forbids in a later; or that He in 
His perfection approves what we in our imperfection condemn 
as unethical. He is the same yesterday, today and forever. 
It is we who change. When we therefore find any statement 
in Scripture, or event, which seems to have the approval of 
God, but which we are unable to harmonize with our concep- 
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tion of Him as a loving Father, then our moral sense tells us 
that that apparent approval was the result of a misconception 
men held of the divine nature. But to say that is, again, to 
question the inerrancy of Scripture, and to affirm the authority 
and ability of the individual Christian intuition. What after 
all is the intuition but immediate knowledge which needs no 
other authority than its own ipse diait? And spiritual intui- 
tion is simply direct knowledge in things spiritual and moral. 
due to the operation of the Holy Spirit upon the mind and 
heart of the Christian. By virtue of our faith we depend 
upon the culturing power of the Spirit for progressive enlight- 
enment upon spiritual problems, and for the formation of a 
right moral judgment. But we are expected to use that judg- 
ment as the occasion offers, whether it be in things biblical, or 
philosophically ethical. If we believe that Jesus meant just 
what He said when He promised to send us the Holy Spirit who 
- would lead us into all truth, then we must believe that we 
are today under the Spirit’s tutelage in the formation of our 
Christian conviction. But this, now, implies another aid to 
the development of our moral sense, in addition to Scripture. 
This implies, also, that God’s last word has not been spoken to 
men with the closing of the canon, but that He is still speaking 
to men, and is creating in men that spiritual insight into, and 
direct knowledge of, the truth by means of which they are to 
“prove all things and hold fast that which is good.” But to 
locate final authority in the Bible, or in any other objective 
place, rather than in the inner spirit of man, is to separate 
God from His world, is to deny the inspirational power and 
leadership of the Spirit in the “community of believers,” and 
is to destroy that confidence which men ought to have in their 
moral judgment by virtue of their creation in the similitude 
of God, so that they become little more than irrational and 
unmoral automatons. 

It is of course true that all authority must be centered in 
Jesus Christ in the last analysis, for the Christ-character is the 
only standard for ethics, and the Christ-teaching the only test 
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for doctrine. But this recalls our original question: who shall 
tell us just what His character is, and what is His teaching? 
To assert that we find both in the New Testament is to confess 
that we need an interpreter for both. For the evangelists each 
give us a somewhat different aspect of His character, and a 
different conception of His teaching. Who shall syncretize the 
pictures of his personality, and harmonize the details of his 
teaching, or fuse them into a consistent whole? Again, we 
answer: the individual Christian, as he is guided in his study 
by the Holy Spirit. Not every man, indeed, is fitted to pass 
judgment upon the real meaning of the Master’s words; only 
the sincere truth-seeker, as he puts aside all preconceptions 
and prejudices, and uses his moral sense under the guidance 
of the Spirit, is in a position to speak in any way authorita- 
tively upon those teachings, or upon the verity of ecclesiastical 
doctrine. 

This Christian freedom, unfettered by tradition, or council, 
or any external authority, the early reformers claimed for 
themselves, though they in time reacted from it. And this 
Christian freedom the modern protestant claims for himself. 
For Christian thought was not finished with the interpretation 
which the evangelists and apostles put upon the words and 
personality of Jesus Christ. But Christian thought only had 
its beginning with their interpretation. It remains the work 
of the faithful modern disciple to take up the work where these 
early “men of God” laid it down. And only as men use their 
powers and intuitions under the guidance of the Holy Spirit 
in testing truth, dogma, doctrine, will they be free from the 
fallible enactments of institutionalism, from the variable moral 
tone of objective authority, and enter into that perfect auton- 
omy which Jesus confers upon all those who follow Him. 


McKEEsport, Pa. 

















VII. 
NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


SocIALISM: PROMISE OR MENACE? By Morris Hillquit and John Au- 
gustine Ryan. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1914. Price $1.25. 


During the past year an interesting and important series of 
articles on the right and wrong of Socialism has appeared in 
Everybody's Magazine. These articles are popular in style and in 
form a debate between two eminent and able disputants. Dr. 
Ryan is a Roman Catholic priest and an excellent representative 
of that church, which above all others has long warred against 
Socialism, and which now more than ever is engaged in a syste- 
matic and concerted attack on socialist doctrines. He is Professor 
of Moral Theology and Economics at St. Paul Seminary, St. Paul, 
Minn., and is, therefore, well qualified by his attainments as well 
as by his ability to prosecute the case against Socialism, since the 
issues involved in the modern socialist movement are mainly, if 
not exclusively, economic and ethical in character. Mr. Hillquit 
is a Russian by birth and an American by adoption, a practising 
lawyer in New York City, the author of several well known works 
on Socialism, and closely identified with the socialist movement 
on its official side. He has been a delegate to every national 
socialist convention since 1899, and has represented the United 
States at the international congresses at Amsterdam, Stuttgart 
and Copenhagen. He is probably the foremost representative of 
American Socialism, and is entitled to speak with authority, not 
only on the socialist movement as it is found in the United States, 
but also on the larger international movement. These articles, 
with slight revisions, have now been put into book form to meet 
the popular demand for a clear and concise and yet comprehen- 
sive statement of the pros and cons of Socialism. 

The disputants agree in taking a comprehensive view of 
Socialism. For both it is three distinct things: a philosophy, an 
end, and a means; or a body of doctrine, a scheme of social organi- 
zation, and an active political movement. Armed with this com- 
prehensive chart the disputants range over the entire field of 
socialist thought, and employ every sort of weapon within reach, 
whether philosophic, historic, scientific, economic, ethical or 
religious. The five chapters of the book, exclusive of the intro- 
duction and summary, deal with the indictment and defense of the 
present industrial order, the merits and demerits of the proposed 
socialist industrial state, the philosophy of Socialism, the moral 
implications of Socialism, and the attitude of Socialism towards 
religion. 
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The particular brand of Socialism which Mr. Hillquit cham- 
pions is that represented by the present-day international socialist 
movement, which claims the allegiance of the vast majority of 
professed socialists throughout the world, and which is essentially 
the Socialism of Karl Marx, Frederick Engels and Ferdinand 
Lassalle, with its theory of surplus value, its doctrine of economic 
determinism, and its philosophy of the class struggle. To be sure, 
this Marxian Socialism has been modified to some extent to meet 
changing social conditions or a larger economic knowledge, as well 
as to disarm hostile critics. But the modifications are modifica- 
tions, not of principle, but of detail and method. On this point, 
which it is necessary constantly to emphasize, Hillquit has the 
following to’say: “The international socialist movement is still 
Marxian, because the fundamental social and economic doctrines 
of Karl Marx, his collaborators and disciples, still hold good in 
the eyes of the vast majority of socialists.” 

The debate is conducted with consummate ability and skill and 
rare good temper. It is a real contribution to the rapidly growing 
body of socialist literature, and is well worth the attention of all 
who would know both sides of a pressing public problem. 


A. V. HIEstTeEr. 


PENNSYLVANIA, THE KEYSTONE—A SHorT History. By Samuel Whitaker 
Pennypacker, Governor of the Commonwealth, 1903-1907. Christopher 
Sower Co. $1.00 net. 


This work gives in outline the history of Pennsylvania. It is 
based in large part upon original materials preserved in the 
Library of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania never before 
utilized. Few men are so well qualified by long special study and 
by exceptional advantages of talent and temperament to prove the 
unequalled influence of Pennsylvania in American affairs, as is 
ex-Governor Pennypacker. 

The first half of this volume takes up the story of the Common- 
wealth from the days of the Indians and the early settlers to the 
administration of Governor Tener. The second half treats the 
subject topically—rather than chronologically. The writer dis- 
cusses the relation of Pennsylvania to Literature, Science, In- 
vention, Art, Medicine, Law, Education, Iron and Coal, Industries 
and Transportation, Religion, Romance, Poetry. 

The special features which the author brings out to establish 
the unequalled position of Pennsylvania in American life are 
found in the following facts. David Lloyd, in a Philadelphia 
Court, defied the King 75 years before the speech of Patrick Henry 
in the House of Burgesses in Virginia. The centre of the posi- 
tion of the French, in the French and Indian War, was at Fort 
Duquesne and it was to that point that the British armies were 
directed. John Dickinson presented the principles on which the 
War of the Revolution was fought and its battles in the main were 
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fought around Philadelphia. Pennsylvania conducted the finances 
of the Wars of the Revolution, 1812 and the Rebellion. The 
career of George Washington was essentially a Pennsylvania career. 
The anti-slavery movement began in Pennsylvania. The literary 
career of James Ralph was the most conspicuous in the colonial 
era. Pennsylvania supported the Louisiana Purchase. Anthony 
Wayne conducted the successful war which won the West for 
civilization. Pennsylvania took the first steps upon the part of the 
North in the War of the Rebellion and her troops were the first 
to reach the National Capital when threatened. Pennsylvania 
has paid for all of her public improvements and is out of debt. 

This volume ought to be in the hands of every school boy and 
citizen in the Commonwealth. It is written in simple style; it 
has all the qualities of a romance. If the three distinct functions 
of history are, as has been said, the scientific, the imaginative or 
speculative, and the literary, we may well say that Mr. Penny- 
packer proves himself in this volume to be an historian of whom 
the state may well be proud. For he is scientific, he has accumu- 
lated facts and sifted evidence; he appeals to the imagination 
when he deals with the facts he has gathered, selects and classifies 
them, and from them draws his generalizations. Last of all 
he places his exposition of the results of science and imagination 
in a form that attracts by its simple, literary quality. We predict 
that this volume will have a wide sale. It deserves a place in the 
public schools of the State. 

Mr. Pennypacker’s book is published by the Christopher Sower 
Company, of Philadelphia, an establishment which began to print 
in 1738, from which date it has had continuous existence. The 
volume before us is well printed and beautifully illustrated and 
reflects credit on publisher as well as author. 

H. M..J. Kern. 


THE RuRAL CHURCH MOVEMENT. By Edwin L. Earp, Ph.D. (Leipzig), 
Professor of Sociology, Drew Theological Seminary. The Methodist 
Book Concern. $0.75 net. 


The rural church movement offers one of the most fruitful 
fields for the student of sociology to be found in modern times. 
We counted no less than twelve new books on this subject in a 
recent exhibit of church literature. Up to within a year ago the 
conditions and problems of city life formed the chief subject for 
discussion on the part of students of Christian sociology. Authors 
and journalists generally resided in cities or large towns and 
wrote about the experiences which immediately affected them. 
Social problems until. very recent times were supposed to be only 
those of huge aggregations of population. So with the church, 
home mission policy and home mission activities were largely 
confined to the city. 
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To-day writers of sociology and students of religion are placing 
a new emphasis on the country-life problem. This may be due to 
the fact that in more recent times the improvement of conditions 
in the country has in general become the object of more general 
interest. The report of the Commission on Country Life ap- 
pointed by the President of the United States only a few years 
ago lifted the whole rural domain into the consciousness of the 
American people. Surveys were made in different regions, Ques- 
tions of soil and water and forest were discussed. To-day the 
rural problem is seen to be not only an economic and political 
but also a moral and religious question. It is seen that the vast 
rural domain is the resource field in the nation’s life in more 
than a material sense. 

The volume before us lays stress on the need of the best trained 
spiritual leaders for the open country. The writer believes there 
is no field for life investment in the real issues of the Kingdom 
of God on earth so promising of results to the man who wants to 
deal in “big futures” as that of the church in the open country, 
because it contains one half the population of our nation, and 
without intending a reflection upon any other part of the 
national household, he thinks, the better half. He believes that 
the entire rural church movement ought to become thoroughly 
organized on an intelligent cooperative basis in social sympathy. 

The volume treats of (1) The Open Country, (2) The Call for 
Leadership, (3) The Kind of Leadership Required, (4) Factors 
that Make Such Leaders, (5) Life Investment in the Open 
Country. 

In his discussion of the open country the author shows that in 
only six of the forty-eight states of the Union was there a decrease 
in rural population during the last decade, while eight increased 
in rural population over 50 per cent. ; six from 30 to 50 per cent. ; 
two from 20 to 30 per cent.; ten from 10 to 20 per cent. The 
value of farm-property for the same period increased over 100 
per cent. 

The author finds that the factors entering into a great spiritual 
leader in the rural life movement are (1) a chance to express the 
impulse to achieve; (2) ability to sense and perceive human need ; 
(3) a constructive imagination; (4) engineering skill in avoiding 
friction ; (5) a persistent purpose to win in a good cause. Leader- 
ship for rural problems is being developed to-day by colleges of 
agriculture, by theological seminaries, by the rural department of 
the Y. M. C. A., by the Department of Agriculture and by the 
Department of Public Education. Sunday-school leaders and 
home mission boards are also making special efforts to meet the 
problem. 

“The rural-mindedness of the prophets and of Jesus” forms 
the attractive title of one of the chapters of this very interesting 
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book. It is a sort of scriptural background for rural study. 
“The Spiritual Conquest of the Germanic Peoples a Rural 
Achievement” covers the pre-Reformation, the Reformation and 
the modern rural movement in Germany. “The Rural Church 
and the Pioneer Period in America” treats of the character and 
function of the pioneer preacher. “The Period of Rural Church 
Decline” is a treatment of the period from 1870 to 1900. The 
cause of decline was the rapid growth of industrialism and the 
resultant urban movement; the inadequate rural ministry, and the 
urbanized education from the log schcol house to the theolog- 
ical seminary. 

The writer then shows how the past decade has brought to men 
an awakening interest in country life, and how this interest is 
being brought to the consciousness of the people as a whole and 
is being placed upon a scientific basis. Economic facts were the 
dynamic of this awakening movement: viz., phenomenal growth 
of towns, increased cost of living in the actual food products of 
the farms, enormous profits of middle man. The book also dis- 
cusses in a very practical way the question of the social center 
parish, of the rural Sunday-school and of the rural Bible class. 
The author’s suggestions of a home missionary policy for rural 
districts are valuable. “I would like to see,” he says, “several 
scholarships in the country church movement in all the synods 
for the use of picked young men to study the entire rural 
field under the direction of the theological seminaries of the 
church for the next five years, so that many of our best trained 
men may be led to choose deliberately their life ministry in the 
open country and thus help to make the rural life movement 
Christian, and help the church at large to work out a home 
missions and church extension policy that will adequately meet 
the problems of our vast rural domain in which dwell more than 
half the good people of our beloved country.” 

This volume on the whole is one of the best that has been 
written on the subject. It is simple, clear, scientific. It furnishes 
not only the history of a vital social and religious movement, but 
it presents the outstanding facts and methods that have been of 
value. It is a volume for the general reader, as well as for the 


special student. 
H. M. J. Kien. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF CoL. JOHN SIEGFRIED. By Rev. John Baer Stoudt. 
The Cement News Print, Northampton, Pa. 


The author of this book is a minister of the Reformed Church 
who has taken an unusual interest in matters of local history. He 
has exceptional talent along lines of historic research. The articles 
written in the Cement News in 1912 and 1913 by Mr. Stoudt at- 
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tracted widespread interest and ripened into a proposition to erect 
a tablet to the memory of Col. John Siegfried, the friend of Wash- 
ington and the founder of the town of Siegfried. The volume 
before us was prepared at the request of the Col. John Siegfried 
Memorial Committee and was issued in connection with the 
unveiling of the monument in the old Mennonite cemetery, May 
30, 1914. | 

The volume deals entirely with eighteenth century Pennsylvania 
history. After giving an account of the work of the Lenni Lenape 
Indians, the founding of the Indian village of Hokendauqua, the 
Walking Purchase, the Indian Massacre of 1763 in Allen and 
Whitehall townships, the author takes up the very interesting ques- 
tion of the Mennonite settlement in the Siegfried community. 
This is perhaps the most valuable part of Mr. Stoudt’s book. He 
shows how the Mennonites established a congregation in Sieg- 
fried’s and erected a meeting house about 1760, but gradually 
withdrew from the community, joining their brethren in Lancaster 
County. The old Mennonite cemetery, known as Siegfried’s burial 
plot, is one of Northampton’s old landmarks. This is of special 
interest because Col. Siegfried was of Mennonite extraction, his 
ancestors having been among the first German emigrants to Penn- 
sylvania. Col. Siegfried was more than a local figure. It was 
upon him that General Washington depended in matters pertain- 
ing to Northampton County during the campaign of 1777. The 
author gives an excellent account in the close of the volume of the 
part played by the soldiers of Northampton County in the days 
of the Revolution. 

The author has exercised painstaking care in the gathering of 
facts. He has made a distinct contribution to local history. The 
book is well illustrated. We commend Mr. Stoudt for his work. 
He deserves the gratitude of his community and of all students of 
local history. 

H. M. J. Kern. 


PLAIN THOUGHTS ON FaITH AND Lire. By Wellesley P. Coddington. 
Eaton and Mains, New York. Pages 225. Price $1.00 net. 


This volume contains a series of religious essays. It treats sub- 
jects as varied as Self-seeking, Religion and the Home, The Abid- 
ing Life, Loss of Conscience, Skepticism, Our Unconscious Faults. 
All the chapters are written with a view to showing what a 
man believes is of great consequence in the formation of his per- 
sonal character. A man of positive character must have a positive 
faith. The author shows, however, that a positive Christian faith 
does not prohibit an open mind. Hinduism and Romanism teach 
that a thought of doubt is a thought of sin. Protestant Christian- 
ity recognizes the fact that God’s revelations, both to the race and 
to the individual, have always been progressive. One must un- 
learn much before reaching the final truth. While faith has its 
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reasonable limitations in the realm of history and speculation, it 
yet finds some things settled. One may be really broad and liberal 
and progressive without casting overboard everything that is 
older than day before yesterday. The writer’s thought is sane, his 
style is clear, direct, straightforward. His treatment of religious 


subjects is vital and interesting. 
H. M. J. Kern. 


THE ENLARGING CONCEPTION OF Gop. By Herbert Alden Youtz. New 
York, The Macmillan Company, 1914. Pages ix +199. Price $1.25. 


A new book on the Conception of God is not apt to be classed 
among the best sellers. And in the past there have been very few 
books, dealing with that exalted theme, which merited a wide cir- 
culation, either for the substance or form of their contents. Those 
written by philosophers were nebulous speculations about a trans- 
cendent being that was incomprehensible, while those penned by © 
theologians, too often, were dogmatic presentations of a deity that 
was irrational and unmoral. These ponderous tomes scarcely 
whet one’s appetite for other books on the doctrine of God. They 
may still stimulate speculative minds, and they may still satisfy 
souls that feel constrained to sacrifice reason on the altar of their 
faith. But they do not minister to the vital interest or need of 
an age that adores the practical and exalts the rational. 

This book, however, is of another kind. It compels the interest 
of intelligent readers from cover to cover. Its major premise is 
that the Christian God, and, indeed, the whole Christian religion, 
is thoroughly comprehensible and altogether rational. It quotes 
approvingly this saying of another: We have gone in these days 
so far after the fashion of the gospel for the simple and ignorant, 
that we have come nigh to the state of things where only the ig- 
norant can ‘take pleasure in the gospel which they sometimes hear. 
The neglected, and if I may use the detestable phrase, “un- 
churched” class, is very apt to be to-day the cultivated and 
thoughtful class, the intellectually and morally rich (p. 12). 
And its avowed purpose is to show that the great verities of evan- 
gelical faith, far from being imperiled or destroyed by honest 
thought and frank discussion, stand in supreme need of being 
“thought through ” in order to their emancipation from explana- 
tions and definitions that paralyze and petrify them. “The best 
thought and culture in the service of the heart-values, the char- 
. acter-forces and the spiritual revelations of life,—this is the ideal 
of these esays.” 

The author pursues this ideal steadfastly through the six chap- 
ters of his book. Some of them are essays previously published ; 
one is an address given before a Conference on Religion; the last 
1s a sermon preached to students, and two of the chapters were 
written specifically for this volume to round out its thought. But 
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the composite origin of these assembled essays does not destroy 
the unity of the book. They form a coherent whole in premise, 
method and conclusion. 

The first chapter, The Enlarging Conception of God, which 
gives the whole volume its title, maintains that “our best con- 
ception of a living God must root in contemporary thought and 
morality.” The problem is not simply to rationalize our view of 
God by bringing it into harmony with the modern Weltanschau- 
ung, though that is of primary importance, but also to realize, as 
it were, this rational God in our daily life as its constant inspira- 
tion and ultimate goal. The second chapter is entitled, The 
Problem of Theological Method. Here we have a fine and full 
statement of the “fundamental contrast between traditional and 
modern theological method,” a contrast resulting from the transi- 
tion from the static to the evolutionary conception of the universe. 
This chapter should be read first. It really touches the root of 
the whole matter. Here is the parting of the way that leads di- 
rectly to an enlarging conception of God. Ultimately, the dif- 
ference between theologies old and new is methodological. When 
men grant the legitimacy of the genetic method in the precinct of 
religion and theology, a new conception of God and a restatement 
of every other doctrine of the Christian faith result with logical 
necessity. 

In chapters three and four the author presents, respectively, 
The Justification of the Method and the Consequences of the 
Method. The modern method of theological study is vindicated 
by an appeal to the sciences of philology, epistemology, and 
psychology. Language, the nature of knowledge, and human per- 
sonality are the vital factors in any attempt of theological inter- 
pretation. And the sciences that deal with these factors are mar- 
shaled in support of the genetic method. The consequences of this 
new method are stated succinctly in our altered conception of 
creeds, the Bible, and Christ. 

The superscription of the fifth chapter, The Peril of a Safe 
Theology, seems almost like a flash of grim humor in a serious 
book. But it embodies a deep insight into the nature of things 
spiritual, and it sounds a warning to those whose religious safety 
rests upon the crumbling pillars of external guarantees. God has 
provided no automic safety devices for the human soul in its 
quest of truth. It cannot place its trust in papal infallibility or 
in biblical inerrancy; for neither one nor the other exists. A 
really safe theology will not demand the blind acquiescence of 
reason in the name of faith. Rather, “it is one which faces the 
facts of life and their laws, and gives the profoundest account of 
them of which the mind is capable. It recognizes that the law of 
life is growth, and asks no other guarantee than that of faithful 
living and faithful thinking.” 
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The last chapter, The Truth About God: The Man Christ 
Jesus, is a sermon preached to students, which seeks to approach 
the Divine through its self-manifestation in the human, which 
reached its efflorescence in Jesus Christ. The author calls it a 
“laboratory example” of the theological method expounded and 
advocated by him. It is a winsome statement of the majestic 
truth that the incarnation of God is not an afterthought of the 
Deity, an official device adopted by Him after the fall of man, 
but a necessity grounded in the divine nature. It is the gradual 
and progressive disclosure of the very essence of God, which is 
His moral and rational nature, through the medium of humanity. 

Prof. Youtz has made a welcome addition to the class of books 
enumerated in the bibliography appended to the volume under 
review—books, which make for progress in religious interpreta- 
tion. The significance of his contribution is disproportionate to 
its size. It is a small book on a “large God.” It is heartily 
recommended, for their edification, to those who share the au- 
thor’s virile faith, and to all others for their emancipation from 
a theology which conceals the great realities of life which it pro- 
fesses to reveal. 

TuHeEo. F. HERMAN. 


THE BEACON LIGHTS OF PROPHECY. By Albert C. Knudson. New York, 
aa Methodist Book Concern, 150 Fifth Ave. Pages xii+ 281. Price 
1.25 net. 


The Beacon Lights of Prophecy discussed in this book are Amos, 
the prophet of Moral Law; Hosea, the prophet of Love; Isaiah, 
the prophet of Faith; Jeremiah, the prophet of Personal Piety ; 
Ezekiel, the prophet of Individualism, and Deutero-Isaiah, the 
prophet of Universalism. The rediscovery of these great literary 
prophets of ancient Israel is one of the most gratifying results of 
the critical study of the Old Testament. Formerly they were re- 
garded as men who predicted future events, and who authenti- 
cated their oracular messages by working miracles. They were 
remote figures shrouded in mystery and contemplated with awe. 
We believed in them because they were “in the Bible.” But 
there was no real kinship between them and us. They remained 
strangers and foreigners even to the devout; and their difficult 
writings required much exegesis and still more apologetics. 

The historical study of their literary monuments has wrought 
a surprising change. It has, indeed, destroyed the uncritical halo 
that formerly surrounded the prophets. We no longer regard 
them as oracles, or miracle-workers. But what they have lost in 
mystery and romance, has been more than counterbalanced by 
the corresponding gain in sober historical reality. They have 
been clothed with flesh and blood. We regard them as men like 
ourselves, but men who towered above their contemporaries by the 
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depth of their spiritual insight and by the fire and force of their 
moral passion. Formerly, we stood in awe of them, but they did 
not command our human interest. Now they thrill us with their 
mighty passion for righteousness. Their prophecies are charged 
with universal significance and their example is of perennial value. 
The messages of the greatest among them are as vital to-day, and 
their fearless proclamation is as imperative, as when they fell 
fresh from the lips of these heroic champions of Jehovah. 

Professor Knudson essays to interpret these great prophetic 
messages for the preacher and layman, not the professional biblical 
scholar. But the latter will find everywhere the marks of compe- 
tent scholarship. The author frankly, and for the most part 
tacitly, accepts the main conclusions of the modern critical study 
of the biblical documents. He has given special attention to the 
problem involved in the prophetic movement; and in one impor- 
tant respect, at least, he departs from the position generally held 
by experts. He maintains, with Gunkel, Gressmann, Sellin, and 
others, that from the time of Amos, and perhaps earlier, eschatol- 
ogy formed a vital element of the prophetic message. Accord- 
ingly, the prophets were not merely the social reformers of their 
age, who dealt with purely historical facts and forces. They 
recognized a superhistorical element in the fabric of the life of 
Israel,—“ the transcendent power of the eternal Judge and Ruler 
of men.” And it was the bold proclamation of the coming of the 
' day of Jehovah, as a day of punishment for Israel and as the 
inauguration of a new era for mankind, that gave the prophetic 
message its distinctive religious value. 

The book is divided into seven chapters. The first contains a 
discussion of The History and Nature of Prophecy. It is simple 
in form and comprehensive in scope. We know no other book 
where, in brief compass, the intelligent layman could find a 
clearer account of the history of prophetism and a finer statement 
of its historical and universal importance. The following chapters 
are devoted to a description of the life and labor of the six great 
literary prophets. They are popular histories of men to whom 
the whole world owes a vast debt. Their characters are sketched 
with considerable literary skill, and their distinctive messages 
are set forth accurately and crisply. 

We bespeak for the book a wide reading. It deserves a place on 
the shelves of Sunday-school libraries and in the homes of intelli- 
gent laymen. Books like this one, that are scholarly without 
being pedantic, and modern without being radical, will rescue the 
Old Testament from the popular neglect into which, it is to be 
feared, it has fallen. They will restore it to a commanding place 
_ among the small number of books that have permanently shaped 
the higher life of mankind.. 


Tueo. F. HerMAN. 
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